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UNDER SUSPICION. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
MAN you tell me, sir, which of 
Wi these roads leads to Seyton 


Mr. Blake wheeled Brown Jerry about 
like lightning, and faced the man who 
had asked this most unexpected question. 

A slender, elegant horseman, dressed 
ina dark grey travelling suit, riding a 
well-built chestnut, and bearing about 
him that nameless air of refinement and 
style, which is only given by much as- 
sociation with the world—a man whose 
singularly handsome face was his least 
title to distinction; who might have 
been any age between twenty-one and 
thirty-five ; who looked as much at ease 
there on the sultry cross-roads, as if he 
had risen from a drawing-room sofa, and 
who smiled a slight smile of amusement, 
> he repeated his inquiry, slightly alter- 


» “Excuse me, but I have really for- 
gotten some directions that were given 
me this morning, and I would be glad 
to know by which of these roads I am 
most likely to reach Seyton House.” 


Neither in question nor manner was 
there anything save gentlemanly courte- 
sy; and considering this, there was some 
ground for his evident surprise at the 
grim stare which was, for the time, his 
only answer. Then Mr. Blake nerved 
himself, and jerked forth a reply : 

‘Either, road, sir, will lead you to 
Seyton House. If you want the short- 
est, take the left; if you want the best, 
take the right.” 

The stranger looked at both, smiled 
slightly again, and then turned his 
horse’s head. 

‘¢T have but one principle in all my 
journeys,” he said, quietly,—‘‘ the prin- 
ciple that speed must always be subordi- 
nate to comfort. Thanking you for your 
information, sir, I take the right.” 

With an inward growl, Mr. Blake 
drew aside to let him pass, scarcely 
deigning to return his salute, and then 
stood quite still looking after him. 

‘¢ Philip Conway’s own face! Philip 
Conway’s own figure! Philip Conway’s 
own devilishly beguiling tongue,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘ God forgive me, 
but how I woud like to throttle him be- 
fore he ever reaches Seyton’ House !” 
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**A surly old boor,” thought the 
stranger, who was riding away. ‘‘I 
wonder if he may be regarded as a spe- 
cimen of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this interesting region? He seemed de- 
cidedly struck by my appearance, not 
favorably, however. I really can not 
flatter myself that ft was favorable. 
What the deuce could have been the 
matter? Have I lost my nose, or has 
any calamity befallen my hat?” 

He investigated his nose, and finding 
it in its usual condition, removed his 
hat. He was still examining this with 
quite a contemplative curiosity, when 
came a clatter of horses’ hoofs in the 
rear, and before he could turn in his 
saddle, Brown Jerry was reined up be- 
side him, 

** Sir,” said Mr. Blake, with a iniee 
gulp in his voice, ‘‘I beg your pardon 
for my incivility a moment ago. I ought 
to be glad to do a service for any guest 
of Seyton House, and so, if you don’t 
object, I’ll see you on your road.” 

“* Object !” said the gentleman with a 
smile. ‘‘Indeed, no. I have lost my 
road often enough to-day, to be glad of 
such an offer. But unless your way lies 
in that direction——” 

‘* My way lies in any direction that 
my duty does, Mr. Conway.” 

The stranger turned round, and gave 
a quick glance of astonishment. 

‘* So you do know me,” he said. 

‘* Sorra a doubt of that,” with a qui- 
ver of ill-concealed bitterness in his 
voice. ‘*Sorraa doubt of that, when I 
knew your father before you.” 

Philip Conway—for it was he—looked 
at the speaker for a moment in silence. 
Then the mist of doubt cleared from his 
face, a flash of recognition came into 
the dark eyes, and, drawing off his 
glove, he extended his hand, 

‘There is but one man to whom I 
can be speaking,” he said, “‘ that is my 
mother’s old friend, Patrick Blake.” 
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Such a recognition from any one else 
would not have failed to win the warm 
Irish heart thus addressed ; but if Philip 
Conway had worn the form, and smiled 
the smile of the Star of the Morning, he 
could not have done more than momen- 
tarily dispel Mr. Blake’s deeply rooted 
distrust. That uncompromising person 
did not refuse the hand that was offered 
him—the hand that was delicate and 
well-shaped as Mr. Seyton’s own, though 
supple with nervous energy and muscu- 
lar strenyth—but he dropped it almost 
immediately, before he unclosed his 
lips to answer, stiffly : 

** Yes, sir, I’m Patrick Blake; Miss 
Adela’s old friend and servant, if Miss 
Adela is good enough to remember me. 
I hope you left her well ?” 

‘Quite well,” Mr. Conway, answer- 
ed; a little coldly, perhaps, for .a. duller 
man than himself might have felt the 
chill of the other’s manner. ‘ That is, 
she was well when I heard from her last; 
but I have not seen her for some time. 
She is abroad.” 

‘‘ Abroad! Do you mean in the Old 
Country, sir?” 

_ “Yes, in one of the old countries. 
She is in Paris, where we have both 
been living for several years.” 

‘* And you left her there alone ?” 

Mr. Conway laughed slightly. 

“¢ My mother is quite capable of tak- 
ing care of herself,” he said. ‘‘ Besides, 
I left her at her own request. My uncle 
sent for me, as I suppose you are aware. 
By the by, I hope he is well?” 

‘Very well,” answered Mr. Blake, 
briefly. And then the conversation 
dropped. 

They rode on in complete silénce for 
some time, until Mr: Conway spoke 
again, rather weariedly : 

“‘ This road has seemed to stretch out 
interminably all day. ‘How far are we 
now from Seyton House ?” 

‘Two good miles, sir; but you ‘would 
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have cut off one, if you had taken the 
other road.” 

The young man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. It was a shrug more satiric and 
less indolent than Mr. Seyton’s. 

“ Better bear the ills we know, than 
fly to those we know not of. Eh, Mazep- 
pa? Cheer up, though, old fellow! We 
have nearly reached your quarters of 
rest and refreshment.” He patted the 
horse’s satin neck with his hand, and 
then turned abruptly to Mr. Blake. 

“1 wonder if animals are half grate- 

ful enough for being spared all the trou- 
ble of talking and being talked to?” he 
said. 
' “TY don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” was 
the matter-of-fact answer; ‘* but I some- 
times think they do understand one an- 
other.” 

“Yes, so do I, but hope we are mis- 
taken. I hope sincerely, for Mazeppa’s 
sake, that he will not be forced to ex- 
change any greetings or answer any in- 
quiries, before he betakes himself to his 
fodder and dreams to-night.” 

Mr. Blake gave Brown Jerry’s bit a 
jerk, which threw his astonished head at 
least half a yard into the air. 

“If you are very tired, sir, I have no 
doubt Mr. Seyton will excuse you from 
either greetings or inquiries," he said, 
emphatically. 

The dark eyes looked up at him with 
something of a mocking gleam, and 
there was a slightly mocking cadence in 
the tone, that answered very pleasantly : 

“T would not do Mr. Seyton’s cour- 
tesy so much injustice as to doubt it, 
but I do not know that I have made any 
plea of fatigue.” 

Despite the cadence mentioned, the 
tone made Mr. Blake feel rather asham- 
ed of himself, and his quickness to take 
sa So he answered, apologetical- 

y: 

“T beg your pardon, then, sir; but 
T only took that for granted. Anybody 
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would, I think, have done the same.” 

** There you are mistaken, mon ami,” 
said his companion, good-humoredly, 
but with the same mocking light in his 
eye, that to Mr. Blake recalled his fath- 
er so forcibly. ‘‘ A wise man never takes 
anything for granted.. When.I spoke of 
Mazeppa just now, I was not thinking of 
myself in the least. I am too much of a 
traveller to feel worsted by thirty miles 
in the saddle.” 

‘* Thirty miles since daylight, sir?” 

** No—I am nota barbarian. Thirty 
miles since eleven o'clock.” 

Mr. Blake looked at the sun, it was at 
least two hours. high, and then at Ma- 
zeppa’s flanks. 

‘* In that case, sir, your horse is even 
a better traveller than yourself, for thir- 
ty miles over our roads are equivalent 
to sixty elsewhere.” 

Mr. Conway smiled, ‘‘ If Mazeppa 
had the power of speech we were speak- 
ing of, he would tell you that he feels 
equal to thirty miles further to-night, 
And I tell you that his speed and endu- 
rance are not to be matched out of Ara- 
bia.” 

‘* He is finely blooded, I perceive.” 

*“He is a cross of the best blood in 
England. Sired by the famous ——. 
However, I spare you his pedigree, and 
an enumeration of the many cups his 
ancestors have won. ‘You are probably 
not interested in the turf!” 

“< Not in the least,” replied Mr. Blake, 
dryly. 

Then there fell another payse. It was 
a lovely afternoon, even for May. The 
forests weie beautiful with magnolia, 
honeysuckle and jessamine, that were 
scenting the air with their fragrance, 


- and the bright green foliage was in full 


luxuriante, but neither of the two men 
took any notice of these things. Mr, 
Blake was too well accustomed to them, 
and Mr. Conway seemed as thoroughly 
indifferent as if he had been riding over 
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the sterile sands of Sahara. So for a 
time there was a decided dearth of con- 
versational topics. This time it was Mr. 
Blake who first broke the silence. 

‘I suppose you have heard nothing 
of Mr. Cyril Harding on the road, sir?” 
he asked. ‘‘Mr.. Seyton is expecting 
him every day.” 

If he meant to convey a piece of infor- 
mation, he must have been disappoint- 
ed, for Mr. Conway did not look in the 
least surprised. He had evidently heard 
that his cousin was expected at Seyton 
House, and quite as evidently treated 
the fact with an indifference profound as 
that with which he regarded the magno- 
lias and honeysuckles. 

“T have heard nothing of him,” he 
answered, carelessly ; ‘‘ but it is scarce- 
ly likely that I should have done so. 
There is a mail line running to Ayre, 
is there not? On what day does the 
coach come in ?” 

“It is tri-weekly, and comes in 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days.” 

‘To-day is Thursday, is it not? 
There is every probability, then, that 
my uncle will be gratified by the arrival 
of Mr. Cyril Harding.” 

Mr. Blake started slightly, and look- 
ed a little curiously at his companion. 

“You do know something of his 
movements, then ?” 

** Not in the least ;” was the cool re- 
ply. ‘‘ But I know something of 47m, and 
I am sure that he will not, of his own 
good will, allow me to precede him by 
even so much as an hour in my arrival 
at Seyton House.” 

** As you were both coming to the 
same place, at the same time, and from 
the same direction, I wonder you did 
not come together,” said Mr. Blake, 
bluntly. 

Mr. Conway laughed—not a pleasant 
laugh—and shrugged his shoulders even 
more sarcastically than before. 
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‘* My cousin Cyril has never forgotten 
one or two episodes cf our boyhood,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Indeed his memory is so 
good, and his opinion of my desperado 
proclivities so strong, that I doubt if he 
would bear me company on a lonely 
road, to be made master of Seyton 
House at the end of it. Putting my 
society out of the question, however, I 
think he would, under any circumstan- 
ces, prefer a seat in acoach to a seat in 
the saddle. It is at once move comfort- 
able and more safe, for we can scarcely 
consider it discreditable to such an emi- 
nent Christian, that he is not above the 
weakness of fear.” 

Again the light, mocking tone jarred 
on Mr. Blake’s ear, more than it is pos- 
sible for words to express ; jarred, in re- 
calling a voice that had never owned 
aught save a gibe for anything in hea- 
ven or on earth, and for the first time in 
all his life he laid lance in rest for the 
cause of fear. 

**He is a very foolish man, sir, who 
runs risks with his life for mere boasting 
and bravado. I am glad to hear that 
Mr. Harding is wise enough to avoid 
this, and yet brave enough to face ridi- 
cule for conscience’s sake.” 

Mr. Conway looked at him steadily, 
with a world of covert amusement in his 
dark eyes. 

‘*My good friend,” he said, “ will 
you be kind enough to explain what you 
mean by ‘ facing ridicule for conscience’s 
sake ?’” 

But there was no flinching in the man 
whom he regarded, the man who an- 
swered with a certain sturdy dignity of 
his own. 

‘‘T mean, sir, that his Christianity 
does him far more-credit than your 
sneer at it does you.” 

The honest fellow never got over a 
certain half liking for Philip Conway 
after that hour, after he saw how cordial 
a smile came over his face, and how cor- 
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diat a tone into his voice, notwithstand- 
ing this rebuke. 

«I see,” he said, ‘ that my cousin Cy- 
ril has already gained a friend whom I 
envy him, but whose partizanship I 
scarcely think he deserves. You will 
have to judge of that, however. Only 
one thing allow me to say in self-de- 
fence, my sneer was not intended for 
Christianity proper—the Christianity 
which no man honors more than I do— 
but for Harding Christianity. When 
you know my cousin you will under- 
stand the distinction.” 

Mr. Blake was on the point of under- 
. standing it before that time, or at least 
of asking one or two questions relative 
to it, when a very unexpected interrup- 
tion occurred. A sharp turn in the 
road brought them face to face with a 
horseman, who was an entire stranger 
to himself, but who started visibly on 
seeing his companion, and at once rode 
forward, exclaiming eagerly : 

“Conway! Phil! My dear fellow, 
is it possible ?” 

‘“What, Ainslie!” said the other, in 
a tone of overwhelming surprise. 

And the next moment they were shak- 
ing hands warmly. 

‘I should as soon have expected to 
meet the Pasha of Egypt !” said one. 

‘*T should have been less surprised to 
encounter the statue of the Pont Neuf,” 
said the other. 

“TI thought you were in Cairo, with 
the desert on one hand and the plague 
on the other.” 

“I thought you were in Paris, enjoy- 
ing Les Trois Fréres, and the charms of 
baccarat.” 

Conway laughed gaily. 

“It is like a scene in a play, my dear 
fellow. We thought each other at the 
antipodes, and we suddenly encounter 
each other on a lonely road of the back 
woods. Are you bound for Charleston ?” 
i “Forno where else. Just as I was 
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leaving for the East—leaving Marseilles, 
that is—a letter reached me which left 
me no alternative but that of return. 
One of these troublesome people, who 
make it a principle to do everything at 
the most inconvenient time imaginable, 
had suddenly departed, and left me 
without any reliable business agent. It 
was come back, or be robbed to an un- 
limited extent. I came back.” 

‘* That’s your sober English caution, 
Ainslie.” 

“‘It’s not your headlong Irish impa- 
tience, I know. Come, turn back with 
me. Let us spend the night in Ayre, 
and go on together to-morrow. I take 
it for granted you are drifting about as 
much at large as ever.” 

‘No, by Jove! I not only have a 
special object in view just now, but I’m 
nailed down to an appointment. You 
have heard me speak of my uncle, Mr. 


' Seyton ; well, I must be at his house to- 


night.” 

A glance of quick intelligence passed 
between them—a glance which Mr. 
Blake did not fail to note, and score 
down to Philip Conway’s discredit ; and 
then Mr. Ainslie said: 

“Your uncle! Pray accept my con- 
gratulations. Then this gentleman is 
not ” and he turned to Mr. Blake. 

‘‘He is my uncle’s business agent,” 
said Conway, quickly, and somewhat 
warningly. ‘‘ Mr. Blake, let me intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Ainslie.” 

Mr. Blake touched his hat, not very 
graciously; ard while Mr. Ainslie said 
a few commonplace words of greeting, 
he occupied himself in observing the 
personal appearance of this new candi- 
date for favor or distrust. 

This was all that he saw. A figure 
strikingly like Philip Conway’s both in 
build and carriage, save that what was 
graceful slenderness in one, took the ap- 
pearance of spareness in the other; and 
a sunburnt face that was only redecmed 





from positive ugliness by a pair of sin- 
gularly brilliant hazel eyes, with some- 
thing so exquisite and remarkable in 
them, that nobody could possibly ‘have 
denied their beauty, and few people re- 
sisted their fascination. This one point 
was all the claim Mr. ‘Ainslie could ad- 
vance toward good looks; but a certain 
ease and grace of manner seconded it 
so well, that even on first sight, he was 
an unusually attractive person—even on 
first sight people began to think him 
charming—and rarely changed their 
minds on closer acquaintance. For, just 
as there was something in Philip Con- 
way’s dark, handsome face which in- 
spired distrust, and made worldly wise 
men and women look askance at him, 
so in 'this face Which ‘barely escaped ug- 
liness, there was something that caused 
the most worldly wise to give confidence 
and bestow trust almost involuntarily. 

Even Mr. Blake felt the stibtle influ- 
ence which so many had felt before him 
—éven he, looking at this man, could 
not but believe in him, and even he be- 
gan to think better of Philip ‘Conway for 
possessing such a friend. ‘This feelirig 
rather increased than subsided with 
every succeeding minute, and when he 
heard Mr. Ainslie say that ‘he might 
possibly spend sorhe ‘days in Ayre, as 
his horse needed recruiting, and his 
mind needed companionship, -he was 
‘conscious of something which was, curi- 
ously enough, almost a‘sense of relief. 

‘<*Phen I will sée ‘you ‘early in the 
morning,” Philip Conway said, and with 
this undetstanding they parted. Mr. 
Ainslie ‘proceeded forward ‘to the town, 
and-as the two others rode‘ along ‘in the 
opposite direction, Mr. Conway told his 
companion something of the man from 
whom they had just parted. 

‘He Was immensely ‘wealthy, ‘he said, 
‘the ‘sole friheritor of'two equally colossal 
fortunés, one of which’had beén left by 
‘his father, and the ‘other by a’ maternal 
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tincle; but ifistead of ‘making this 
wealth the key to social influence or 
political power, or philanthropy or plea- 
‘sure, or any other of the ‘common toys 
of men, he had dofie ‘little ‘more than 
spend his time in wild ‘fantastic ‘wander- 
ings, and in dabbling ‘aftér the manner 
of a dilettante im art‘arid Sciefice. 

‘He has been further ‘ifito Africa 
than ever ‘a white ‘than [penetrated be- 
fore,” said Mr. Conway, ‘warming over 
the mention of his friend's achievements. 
‘“‘He has explored, and made miracu- 
lous escapes in the interior of India; le 
has ridden on horseback from the Bos- 
phorus to the Arctic Ocean; he has as- 
cended the Nile, and crossed the ‘Lybi- 
an Desert; he has ‘lived ‘in the ‘midst of 
the plague in Smyrna and ‘Damascus; 
‘and he is as well ‘known in ’the-Ardb 
tents as in thie cafés 6f ‘the Palais Roy- 
al; he has ‘sounded more ‘seas, and 
climbed ‘more mountains ‘than any other 
man of his generation; he -is equally at 
home with the pearl ‘divers of Ceylon 
and the fishermen of the: Hebrides; he 
has won an honorable'name among men 
of letters and‘scien¢e; ‘he ‘ts ‘welcomed 
like a brother ‘in the stwdiés of Rome 
and Paris; and he has “painted ‘pictures 
that prove ‘he ' miglit,“if he chose, be 
among the first ‘of “living ‘artists. In 
short, he has done everything but ——” 

‘But what ?”*asked “Mr. Blake, whose 
interest was on the increase. 

‘* But win social’ position in his ‘native 
city.” 

‘““What! ¢hatf man ‘nét a -gentle- 
‘man ?” 

‘Ves, ‘the best -of ‘gentlemen. But 
his father left some blot upon-the name 
—I don’t know éxactly ‘what, for such 
‘mattérs:séem‘to'inie of little importance 
only it was ‘dark enough to close the 
‘doors of good’ society forever against His 
son. I ‘don’t ‘think Ainslie minds ‘it 
mitich ;' but’ if ‘he did, it would be all the 
‘same. He .may ‘climb the Himalayas, 
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and penetrate the wilds of Central Af 
rica, but he can never hope to enter a 
Charleston drawing-room.” 

Before Mr. Blake could reply, the 
sound of flowing water fell upon their 
ears, and in another moment they were 
standing on the bank of the Ayre, with 
the ferryboat pulling rapidly towards 
them, and Seyton House showing clear 
and dark against the.western sky. 


CHAPTER V. 
HEBE IN A RIBBON SHOP, 


There has seldom been a more tired 
face, serene and sweet though ;it was, 
than.that with which Constance Leigh 
.was walking;/home on the Monday after 
Mr. Conway’s arrival.at Seyton House. 

An.exceedingly tired face—for the -re- 
verses of the Leigh family had made this 


-girla music teacher, and she had been, 


giving an unusual number of lessons 
that morning to unusually stupid pupils 
—and,-judged by.the rules, of beauty, 
nota pretty face, yet a face that-had its 
own charm, nevertheless. A face with 
clear, helpful intelligence in it, with wo- 
man’s ordinary power of endurance,.and 
‘more than .woman’s ordinary power of 
thought; with earnest, steadfast grey 
eyes, with.an-exquisite: mouth, and with 
a very .arch humor .in it sometimes, 
though just now it looked so:pale and 
patient. Scarcely.a face to admire; but 
scarcely, either, a ‘face: to .pity—for we 
rarely pity those who seem . capable ;of 
bearing their own burden. .Our com- 
‘passion. all goes ;to the .weak shoulders 
that bend, and to the ‘moaning lips.so 
ever ready ‘to complain ;.yet, perhaps, 
‘we might bestow it better if we waited 
for one: of those: soldiers: of life who pass 
by with head erect ‘and steady .step, 
‘even, sometimes, with smiling lip, yet 
the cruel weight—if we dare call any- 
thing of God’s ordination. cruel !—which 
’is-laid on: them would thrice, double that 
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other, on which we gaze with swimming 
eyes. Ah! surely, if sometimes we en- 
tertain angels unawares, there are other 
times when we live face to face with he- 
roes, and know them not. Heroes more 
brave than those that died at Marathon ! 
more enduring than those who starved 
within the walls of Genoa! For, as 
there are deaths deeper than the mere 
physical pang, so there are starvations 
‘worse than any ofthe body. Heroes for 
whom earth has never a song nor a 
.wreath, who die soundless as they have 


lived, but whom it may be we shall find 


shereafter far above those whom life has 
covered with praise, arid crowned with 


laurels. 


So, on this bright Monday morning, 
Constance Leigh was walking along 
very quietly, the pretty-village street all 
to herself, and her roll of music in her 
hand, logking rather absently before 
her, and wondering whether Nancy had 
remembered to buy the ‘barrel of flour 
which was needed, or whether she ought 
to go and see about it herself, when 
there came a quick tread along the side- 
walk behind her, a man’s figure at‘ her 
side, and a voice rather harsh than 
otherwise saying, abruptly: 

‘How. badly you look, Constance. 
What is the matter?” 

She started, and then turned, with a 
smile. 

** Nothing much, Francis, thank you. 
Some of the children were unusually 
troublesome this morning, that is all.” 

‘* You are sure,that is all? Nothing 
the matter at home ?” 

‘No, nothing whatever. I left mam- 
ma and.Mabel both in high spirits. You 


-know there is to be a dinner party at 


Seyton House to-day, and they are en- 
joying it in anticipation,” 

“Yes, I know, I have an invitation, 
and I was going to ask you about it. 
Who is to be there?” 

‘* Everybody, I believe,” she answer- 
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ed, smiling. ‘‘ Everybody, that is, 
whom Mr. Seyton considers de notre 
classe. It is meant to introduce his 
nephew in due form to society, you 
know.” 

Her companion nodded, and then 
compressed his lips in a way peculiar to 
himself, as he walked along by her side ; 
in a way, too, that made quite a young 
face seem quite an old one. It was a 
face too lined and sunken for symmetry 
at any time, but taken thus, it was pecu- 
liarly far from handsome. Keen and 
worn, almost haggard indeed, from the 
plainly marked effects of intellectual 
toil, it might yet have been refined by 
this very toil into a beauty, which of 
themselves the rugged features lacked, 
if an habitually harsh and unpleasant 
expression had not marred the effect, 
and if the caustic mouth had not more 
than contracted the broad and somewhat 


benign brow. After seeing his face, 
you were not surprised at his voice; af- 
ter hearing his voice, you were not sur- 


prised at his face. Seldom has nature 
fitted two things into more exact accord- 
ance—for there was not a tone of me- 
lody in the voice, and there was not an 
element of softness in the face. Taking 
both together, you felt that impressions 
graved on granite were less ineffacable 
than this man’s opinions and this man’s 
resolves. 

** How are you all going out to Sey- 
ton House?” he asked, suddenly. ‘I 
suppose the carriage will be sent for my 
aunt, but can not I drive yourself or 
Mabel ?” 

‘*Mr. Seyton promised to send the 
boat for us, and we are going by the riv- 
er,” Constance answered. ‘I think 
that would be pleasanter for you than 
driving-over these dusty roads. Come 
with us. Do.” 

«1 should like it, but it depends upon 
who will come for you.” 

She looked up a little surprised. 
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‘Who will come for us? Why, who 
should come beside the boatmen ?” 

‘Mr. Philip Conway, perhaps; con- 
sidering that he did nothing but stare at 
Mabel in church yesterday.” 

“Mr. Philip Conway was not in 
church yesterday.” 

** Mr. Cyril Harding, then.” 

“Nor he,” said Constance, with a 
merry laugh. ‘He is said to be the 
strictest of Protestants, and would be 
horrified at the mere suspicion of attend- 
ing mass.” 

** And is the other one a Protestant 
too?” asked Mr. Norvell, with some- 
thing like an expression of relief. 

**No, I believe not. But he had a 
headache or something of the sort, Mr. 
Seyton said, and that kept him at home. 
The gentleman you saw was a friend of 
his, who is staying at the house, and 
with whom everybody—even Mr. Blake 
—is in love.” 

‘* He is very ugly.” 

“Ugly! How can you say so? I 
think he has a charming face, and the 
most beautiful eyes I ever saw.” 

‘* He certainly gave everybody in your 
seat sufficient opportunity for observing 
them. Pray was Mabel as much im- 
pressed as yourself?” 

‘¢Mabel is the only person who has 
taken an unaccountable dislike to him. 
She said so yesterday, and this morning 
she reported that she dreamed of snakes 
all night, and that the snakes, every one, 
had his eyes.” 

Mr. Norvell laughed. 

‘*How fancy and imagination run 
away with us!” he said, but he did not 
say it half as sharply as usual. 

‘‘ Excitement, too,” said Constance. 
«See! yonder ghe is at the gate, wait- 
ing for me now.” “ 

There she was, indeed; a violet-eyed, 
golden-haired vision, leaning over the 
low gate toward which they were ad- 
vancing, and looking like a Hebe of the 
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spring, with a wilderness of tender foli- 
age and tinted blossom on either side, 
and drooping tendrils of the honeysuc- 
kle, which was trained in an arch over 
the gate, falling all around her. She 
opened the gate for them, as they came 
near, and gave her hand and a smile to 
Mr. Norvell, while she looked reproach- 
fully at her sister. 

“©, Constance! what a time you 
have been, and mamma so impatient. 
I really thought I should have to send 
Nancy for you. What made you leave 
her cap all in pieces, and the ribbon— 
nobody knows where ?” 

Constance looked dismayed, as well 
she might, 

““Mamma’s cap! I forgot it complete- 
ly. Ihad it done up, you know, and I 
was sure I put the trimming back on it. 
However, there is not much to do, only 


“Only what?” 

‘*T must first go down the street for 
some ribbon, the otber is too soiled to 
be put back ; and I remember now that 
was why I waited.” 

She turned from the gate, but Mabel 
summarily laid hold of her. 

“Go down street, indeed! You 
look very much like it. Can’t I see in 
your poor, pale face how tired you are? 
Besides, mamma will take hysterics in 
another five minutes, if you don’t go to 
her. Give me your hat. I will get the 
ribbon.” 

‘But, Mabel, you will tire yourself, 
and you know the dinner party——” 

‘Yes, I know all about the dinner 
party ; and I know, too, that you seem 
to think nobody has a right to be tired 
but yourself. Cousin Francis, is this a 
free and independent country, and am 
la free and independent citizen of it? 
If so, 1 summon you, in the name of 
liberty, to remove that hat and give it 
to me.” 

“Many things quite as high-handed 
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have been done in the name of liberty,” 
said Mr. Norvell, as he lifted Con- 
stance’s hat from her brown braids, and 
laid it on Mabel’s glittering locks. 
“You can quote Madame Roland, if 
you feel inclined, Constance.” 

‘*She had better go and put mam- 
ma’s cap together,” said Mabel, while 
she tied the strings under her chin. 
‘Dear, what makes you trim your hats 
with such an ugly color? I am sure I 
look like a fright in it, don’t I, cousin 
Francis ?” 

** Suppose I say, yes, Mabel ?” 

‘* Suppose you know your duty better, 
sir. What are cousins for, if they don’t 
flatter one and keep one in good hu- 
mor.” 

“‘T consider their duty in life to be 
just the reverse.” 

‘I know you do,” she said, “‘ and 
‘that is just the reason I don’t lik you— 
sometimes. You lecture too much.” 

‘é Do I 2”? 

‘A great deal too much,” she an- 
swered, with a pretty little toss of the 
head. ‘‘I like you infinitely better 
when you are agreeable, and as you 
seem to be in a tolerable good humor 
now, I will let you go down street with 
me. Constance, what sort of ribbon do 
you want ?” 

‘*Two yards of lavender lutestring, 
inch width, if you will go, Mabel. But 
I am really afraid the sun will give you 
a headache.” 

** Cousin Francis will tell you that it 
is true I should get used to headaches. 
He says I am spoiled to death, and that 
if I had any strength of mind I would 
unspoil myself. I mean, for once, to 
prove that I possess the necessary 
strength of mind.” 

Constance saw that further remon- 
strance was useless. She said to Mr, 
Norvell: ‘* Take care of her,” and then 
she went into the house to find the cap, 
and pacify her mother. 
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Meanwhile, Mabel set off down street, 
wearing the most simple of morning 
dresses, her curls all dishevelled, per- 
fectly innocent of gloves, veil, or para- 
sol, and altogether a figure which great- 
ly horrified the two Misses Crane— 
shopping in green silks and black lace 
shawls—when she met them on the 
Main street. They both stared; for 
Ayre.was very fashionable, and it was 
not considered the style to appear on 
Main street in any except ‘‘ dress” cos- 
tume. But Mabel smiled as brightly as 
if her offence had been one of the most 
venial nature, and then with a pleasant 
good morning, flitted past them into a 
lace and ribbon shop. 

The two ladies looked at each other. 

‘* Did you.ever see the like of that?” 
said one. 

‘She has been so spoiled, I. am hard- 
ly surprised,” answered the other. 
‘* People really seem to think her some- 
thing more than mortal, while for my 
part—I like her very much, of course, 
but I can,see that she believes she can 
do.exactly: what she pleases.” 

*€ And Francis Norvell, too.!” said the 
first, a little resentfully. ‘‘ I wonder he 
would have come.down street with her, 
and she such a figure.” 

‘¢ Everybody knows that Francis Nor- 
vell.is in love,” returned the other, .with 
a shrug; ‘and a man.in love has about 
as much sense as this parasol. ‘The 
king can do no wrong’ inhis eyes, you 
‘may be.sure, Lavinia.” 

‘* Men are very, great fools,” said Miss 
Lavinia, in an aggrieved tone, for, as it 
chanced, nobody had ever been tempted 
to folly on Aer account. ‘‘ But still, 
Francis. Norvell—he.might know that_a 
girl like Mabel—a girl-who has. been ,so 
much flattered and spoiled—would nev- 
er marry.a man like.him.” 

‘¢ She ‘might, do.worse. .He. is very 
talented.” 

‘* But he is poor,” said.Miss Lavinia, 
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in much thesame tone that she might 
have said, byt he is a gamester, or a 
felon, or anything else utterly disrepu- 
table. ‘‘ He is poor; and you.may be 


sure her family will never let Mabel 
Marry anybody but a rich man. Indeed, 


Mrs. Phifer was telling me yesterday 


_—— 


** Hush !” said her sister, in a warn- 
** There is Mrs. Phifer in 


ing whisper. 
that. shop.” 

** Well, what of that? 
tell it to me asa secret. It was only 
that—but here she comes, Dear Mrs. 
Phifer, how glad I am to see you !” 

Dear Mrs. Phifer was a stout, elderly 
lady in black, with a very imposing 
presence, a Roman nose, and an air half 
magisterial and half clerical, which went 
far to prove that although a ‘‘ minister’s 
wife,” she was very unlike the weak 
creature who generally fills that posi- 
tion, but considered herself second in 
importance and influence to nobody in 
the parish. She met the two green silk 
divinities in the middle of the pavement, 
just as she stepped qut of a tailor’s shop, 
where she had been to order a pair of 
pantaloons, not for herself, but for her 
husband. 

‘Mind, Mr. Pierce, .a little longer, 
and not nearly so tight as the last pair,” 
she was saying to the tailor, who had 
followed her to the door. ‘‘ Now, don’t 
forget which piece of cassimere I chose. 
The other is very inferior, and——Ah, 
smy dears, I am very glad to see you. 
How well you are both looking.” 

Of course they both returned the com- 
pliment, as they walked on together; 
and then Miss Lavinia went back to the 
subject which had been under discussion 
by her sister and herself, a few minutes 
before. : 

‘* We were just speaking of you, dear 
Mrs. Phifer,” she said, ‘‘and I was just 
beginning to repeat to Ellen what you 
told me after church yesterday, about 


She did not 
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Mabel Leigh and her godfather. Don’t 
remember ?” 

“Mabel Leigh!” said Mrs. Phifer, 
with rather a-puazled look; and then’her 
face suddenly cleared. ‘‘Oh, yes, about 
her godfather’s plan of marrying her to 
one of his nephews, was it not? That 
is the report, undoubtedly; but we can 
hardly trust mere gossip, you know.” 

‘‘Of course not,” said Miss Lavinia, 
who was the originator of half the gossip 
of Ayre. ‘‘But I thought you quoted 
some authority for it.” 

“Did 1?” said Mrs. Phifer, looking 
puzzled again, for in the multiplicity of 
subjects‘which ‘engrossed her attention, 
she was apt to become somewhat oblivi- 
ous of unimportant matters. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I did, my dear, but I don’t remember 
who it could have been. I heard that 
Mr. Seyton’had sent for -his two neph- 
ews in order to choose an heir, and that 
he’would choose whichever one agreed 
to marry Mabel. ‘That was all. You 
saw one of them in church yesterday— 
the stranger who occupied a seat in ‘the 
right hand pew, next the chancel.” 

“Yes, I-saw him,” #aid Miss’ Lavinia, 
in atone which left no:doubt of the fact. 
‘* How handsome he‘ is.” 

“Very handsome, and a ‘most excel- 
‘lent young Christian,” said’ Mrs. Phifer. 
“He called on Mr. Phifer after the ‘ser- 
mon, ‘and’ I was’never'more’edified than 
by his conversation. -He assured us that 
instead of desiring the inheritance of 
Seyton House, he very much hoped his 
uncle'would not leave it:to him. (His 
cousin:needs it much more, he said, and 
for ‘himself, he desires to'enter the minis- 
try. “My Master's service,’ he added, 
‘is hénor’enough for'me.’” 

The young ladies: gave ‘a low murmur 
‘of admiration. 

“Yes, ‘my-dears, ‘yes. Most'edifying. 
*But then,’*+he went on, ‘if I:am bur- 
dened with this wealth, which I do not 
desire, it will <at ‘least : serve -one .good 
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purpose, I can restore its influence to 
pure gospel piety, instead of its being 
devoted to upholding the idolatrous er- 
ror which my uncle ‘has embraced. 
Therefore,’ he said, ‘I am somewhat 
resigned ‘to take it.’” 

‘*But how about Mabel?” said the el- 
der Miss Crane. ‘‘She jis a Rcmanist, 
too, and oh! such a one!” 

‘Very true, my dear, very true. But 
he might marry her and convert her— 
that is possible. She is a sweet girl na- 
turally, and under such influence as his, 
no doubt she would soon become.a pious 
Christian.” 

“* He might convert her, but ——” 

“¢ But what ?” 

‘* She might convert 4im.” 

Mrs. .Phifer smiled loftily, but be- 
fore she could ‘reply, in terms of suffi- 
cient force, Miss Lavinia ave her arm 


‘anipping pinch, and exclaimed, in an 


intense whisper: ‘‘ There he is now.” 

“There is -who?” ‘asked her sister, 
eagerly, -while Mrs, ‘Phifer was too in- 
dignantly with her arm to take interest 
in any other matter. ‘There wéo is, 
Lavinia?” : 

“‘ The gentleman who-was in. church 
yesterday. Don’t:you‘recognize his fig- 
ure ?” 

They all turned and looked quickly. 
A gentleman was leisurely sauntering 
down the’street in front of them, and— 
yes—they all recognized the graceful 
figure, and faultless coat which they had 
admired the day before, True, the coat 
had changed from black to fawn color, 
and there was:an air:about the figure of 
the je ne sais quoi in-style and elegance, 
which had been totally lacking before ; 
but they could,-one andiall, swear to it, 
as the very same they had seen occupy- 


‘ing: the right hand pew next the'chancel. 


When lo! the stranger turned his 


‘head, so that they caught .a glimpse of 


his profile, and :they saw -at once’ that 


‘they had made.a mistake, 
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** It is not he, after all,” said Miss La- 
vinia, a little crestfallen. ‘But, oh, is 
he not handsome !” 

** Goodness! who can he be?” ex- 
claimed her sister. 

Whoever he was, he turned abruptly 
into the very shop where Mabel Leigh 
was buying two yards of lavender rib- 
bon. 

This business had proved to be one of 
considerable duration, for Mr. Norvell 
elected himself referee in the matter, 
and so unhesitatingly condemned all the 
delicate tints which were poured out on 
the counter, that Mabel found herself at 
last decidedly wavering in her own judg- 
ment. 

‘¢ What will you have ?” she cried, ap- 
pealingly, after every shade of purple, 
lilac and lavender, had been alternate- 
ly shown, and successively vetoed. ‘‘ If 
none of these suit, what do you advise?” 

‘* Bring some grey and stone color,” 
said Mr. Norvell to the clerk. ‘‘ That 
is what I advise, Mabel,” he said, when 
the desired articles made their appear- 
ance. ‘Either of these will suit my 
aunt. But she is much too old to wear 
these frippery things.” 

‘Too old! Mamma! I don’t know 
what you mean, sir. I only wish you 
were half as young as she is. She would 
look dreadfully in those horrid things.” 

“ How often must I tell you, Mabel, 
that looks are of no importance ?” 

‘¢ Then, if looks are of no importance, 
what must one consult when one buys 
ribbons ?” 

‘* Propriety,” answered Mr. Norvell, 
briefly. ‘‘ Propriety, which says at pres- 
ent, this.” 

And he held the stoniest of the greys 
toward her. 

But Mabel drew back almost petu- 
iantly. 

‘* Propriety may say so, if it chooses, 
and you besides, cousin Francis; but for 
all that, I am not going to shock mam- 
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ma by taking such a thing home. Deli- 
cate colors are becoming to her. She 
is like me.” 

‘* Like you, is she? Then I should 
not be surprised to go back and find her 
arrayed in any enormity—even a red 
gown.” 

‘Did you ever see me in a red 
gown ?” 

‘*T certainly never saw you in any- 
thing like the sedate and proper colors 
Constance wears.” 

**No, I hope not, considering that I 
don’t want to make a fright of myself. 
But come, I must choose mamma’s rib- 
Which shall it be—this lilac, or 
this mauve ?” 

‘* They are equally unfit for the pur- 
pose. ” 

‘* And equally pretty. Tell me which 
is the most becoming; that will decide 
the matter. See, now.” 

She held a knot of the ribbon to each 
side of her sunny hair, and looked up at 
him with a smile that might have melt- 
eda man of bronze. Francis Norvell 
was not quite a man of bronze—let him 
do his utmost to- harden himself; and 
he looked at her silently, looked so ear- 
nestly, so almost passionately that, after 
a moment, the lashes sunk over the 
sweet violet eyes, and a tinge of addi- 
tional color stole into the lovely face. 

It was at this moment that the stran- 
ger’s glance fell on her, and he entered 
the shop at once—entered it almost like 
one under a spell. 

Mabel was fronting the door—she had 
turned round from the counter to her 
cousin—and so, had only to raise her 
eyes, when the light was darkened by 
the entrance of the new comer. She did 
not raise them; and all that Francis 
Norvell saw was a sudden vivid blush, 
which spread like lightning over the 
fair skin, until it reached even the roots 
of the golden hair. 

He turned sharply and saw, for the 
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first time, a face which he was destined 
to see often, to hate bitterly, to suspect 
cruelly, to like never. It may be that 
he was a jealous lover, or it may be only 
a keen lawyer; but his first instantane- 
ous impression of that face was one of 
distrust—an impression which may have 
been instinct, or only prejudice, but 
which after events seemed to justify, and 
which he never conquered or forgot. So 
after one haughty stare—a stare that 
was returned with interest—he brought 
his attention back to Mabel, and said, 
coldly : 

‘“‘ Buy either of the things, Mabel, or 
both, if you choose, and let us go. I 
am sure Constance must wonder at your 
long absence.” 

“¢ Yes,” answered Mabel, absently. 
“Two yards, if you please,” she said to 
the clerk. And oh! how terribly con- 
scious she was of her muslin dress, her 
falling hair, and her gloveless hands. 

‘¢ Two yards of which piece, ma’am ?” 

‘ Either—yes, that will do.” 

So two yards were measured and cut 
off from the brightest shade of purple 
among them all. At last, too, it was 
paid for, and the change made, a mat- 
ter which Mr. Norvell thought would 
never be accomplished, and when they 
were once fairly out of the shop, he 
could no longer restrain his vexation. 

“You ought not to come out without 
a veil, Mabel. I have told you so often. 
Women are never secure from imperti- 
nent staring. I should have liked 
amazingly to knock that fellow down. I 
wonder who he is? That man who 
came into the shop just now, and stared 
at you so, I mean.” 

Mabel did not answer for a moment. 


She was twisting the little parcel of rib-. 


bon nervously round her fingers; but 
after a while she looked up at her cou- 
sin. ‘It was Mr. Philip Conway,” she 
said, quietly. ‘‘ I knew him at once.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


Two gentlemen were loitering on the 
terrace of Seyton House—one of them 
smoking, and the other leaning idly over 
the balustrade—when the boat contain- 
ing the Leigh party came in sight. 

‘* Throw away your cigar, Phil,” said 
he of the balustrade, with a laugh. 
‘* Your gallantry will be put to the touch 
ina moment—for yonder comes your 
Hebe of the ribbon shop.” 

*¢ Then I hope her Cerberus is not in 
attendance still,” said Mr. Conway, care- - 
lessly. ‘* However, we shall not be dis- 
turbed. The landing is down yonder, 
and they cross the lawn to the front of 
the house. You have deucedly good 
eyes, Ainslie. How can you possibly 
tell who is in that craft, at this dis- 
tance?” 

‘It was not my eyes but my ears that 
were good in this case,” answered Mr. 
Ainslie. I heard who the boat was to 
be sent for, and therefore did not find it 
hard to conjecture who was in it. . Yon- 
der is a blue parasol. Do divinities use 
blue parasols, Phil?” 

‘‘They only wear limp dresses, and 
extraordinary hats, as far as my knowl- 
edge extends,” answered Mr. Conway. 
**But you ought to know. It is said 
you devoted your attention to the ques- 
tion, in the most candid manner, yester- 
day. 

** Who says so?” 

‘* All Ayre, I believe. I heard seve- 
ral people mention the fact this morning 
so I thought you must have done some 
staring out of the ordinary way.” 

Mr. Ainslie shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Staring, as it is vulgarly called, is a 
license permitted to an artist—and I am 
an artist for the nonce. By the by, did 
you know your uncle has engaged me 
professionally ?” 

‘* What do you mean?” 
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“Just what say. He was so much 
delighted with that miniature I painted 
of you, and regretted so deeply to find 
that it was not the work of a professional 
artist, that I could not help offering my 
services. And what do you suppose he 
wanted me to do?” 

‘* Paint his own likeness.” 

**No; that of some one else.” 

Mr. Conway turned round, and look- 
ed at his companion with some appear- 
ance of interest—the first he had evinced. 

** Not the cub’s, surely.” 

‘*Hardly,” said his friend, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ No; the divinity herself. Don’t 
you envy me?” 

‘* Impossible to say, until I know whe- 
ther or not she has any brains under 
those golden locks of hers.” 

** Brains are avery secondary conside- 
ration, caro mio. A-woman’s face is all 
that is worth attention—for after all, 
there is scarcely an appreciable differ- 
ence between the most foolish and the 
most wise among them.” 

‘*¢T know you think so,” said Mr. Con- 
way, indifferently. ‘‘But there have 
been women of sense—even from our 
stand-point, Ralph.” 

** May all good angels deliver me from 
them, then,” cried the other, fervently. 
‘From ugly women and clever women 
may I be ever alike preserved. There, 
the boat has touched the landing, and 
who is that going down to meet it?” 

** My uncle, I think.” 

** But there is some one with him.” 

* The cub, of course. He follows kim 
about like a spaniel.” 

** And loves him to death.” 

“* Tant pis pour lui.” 

Meanwhile, the boating party were bu- 
sily disembarking, and had almost ac- 
complished that matter before Mr. Sey- 
ton and his nephew reached them. First 
eame Mrs. Leigh, ‘the most delicate and 
helpless of human. beings, with Con- 
stance’s graceful features, and Con- 
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stance’s soft brown hair, but with a com- 
plexion that looked as, if all color had 
long since been washed out of it, and 
wistful, lackadaisical eyes. A being evi- 
dently on the gui vive for accidents, and 
ready to scream at every unoffending 
grasshopper or caterpillar, but leoking 
very refined and pretty in her pearl-col- 
ored silk and purple ribbons, neverthe- 
less ;.a being who was plainly in a con- 
tinual state of injured feeling and ner- 
vous apprehension—but extremely lady- 
like, and rather attractive, despite these 
foibles. 

Then came Constance, allin a floating 
cloud of light gray bérége—at which Mr. 
Norvell had looked very approvingly 
when she made her appearance down 
stairs as they were about to set out. He 
entertained a very great regard for her— 
in a utilitarian point of view—and no- 
thing pleased him more than the quiet 
style of dress she always adopted. He 
was continually holding up to Mabel her 
perfections of character and costume; 
yet he would quite as soon have thought 
of falling in love with his aunt as with 
either the one or the other of these per- 
fections. Yet Constance was looking 
very pretty just then—although the pal- 
lor had not left her face, or the tired 
look faded out of her eyes—for her mis- 
ty draperies became her wonderfully ; 
and.so did the soft white lace she wore 
at her neck, and the knot of bright blue 
ribbon in her hair. 

Last uprose Mabel—to find awaiting 
her Mr. Seyton’s eager, outstretched 
hand, and Mr. Seyton’s loving, admiring 
eyes. ‘‘ My rose-bud has surpassed her- 
self,” he said, in his delight; and then 
he led her forward, with quite a little air 
of triumph. “Cyril,” he said, address- 
ing a young man who was talking to Mrs. 
Leigh, “ let me present you to my god- 
daughter.” 

The gentleman addressed turned 
quickly, and bowed deeply; then as he 
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faised is face; he gave one long look 
at the exquisité apparition before him. 

“} almost thought you were about to 
introducé the Queen of the Fairies, sir,” 
he said. 

And thé compliment was neither so 
far-fetched nor so high-flown as might 
at first bé imagined—for Titania’s self 
never trod earth in lovelier guise than 
did Mabel Leigh that day. Her dress 
was only whité muslin, but of exquisite- 
ly fine fabric, and its making had been 
a labor of fové to Constarce’s nimble 
fingers. Mr. Norvell groaned vainly 
over the eridless rufflés, the dainty 
flounices, and airy puffs; he lectured 
vainly over the broad rose-colored sash 
and ribbons; for néither groans nor lec- 
tures Shortenéd Constance’s labor, or 
curbed Mabel’s delight, one whit. He 
aloné had refused his tribute of admira- 
tion when she came down fully dressed 


that day; refused it, though even Fa- 
ther Lawrencé, who chanced to step in 
at the mémeént, had declared that she 
might be painted for St. Agnes or St. 


Cecilia. “I arh sure that neither St. 
Agnes nor St. Cecilia ever wore anything 
of that foolish and improper descrip- 
tion,” said Mr. Norvell, ‘severely—and 
now he had to stand by and hear this 
impertinent coxconib make a still more 
odious comparison. ‘The Queen of 
the Fairies, indeed! ‘They will spoil her 
beyond all hope of cure,” he thought to 
himself, savagely, wishing the while in 
his heart of hearts that he could take her 
away from them all, and shut her up 
where hevér than’s éyés save his own 
should fall upon her—nor’a iman’s voice 
speak adiniration. Perhaps in that-case 
he might have’ seen no hatin‘ even in the 
white muslin flouncés and rose-colored 
ribbons. 

As for Mr. Cytil ‘Harding, he was 
walking bésidé Mrs. Leigh, and answer- 
ing her welltbted commonplaces, biit he 
did little else save stare at Mabel, all the 
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way to the héusé—Mabél, wlio was cling- 
ing to her godfathet’s atm, and talking 
té him gaily, quite oblivious of the ad- 
miting eyes bent upon her, except that 
they had struck her as very black and 
very disagreeable if expression, when 
she first met them. 

Yet Mrs. Phifer and the Missés Crane 
had thought Mr. Harding an’ exéeéding- 
ly handsome man—and so He was, bar- 
ing the unmistakable stamp of the prig, 
and barring also a cértain solemnity of 
aspect and stiffness of demeanor, which 
did not sit well on so young a man, and 
gave him rather the aspect of a satur- 
nine divine—an aspect which, (like many 
other things too tedious fo méntion,) re- 
quirés a cultivated evangelical taste to 
appreciate it; and which Mabel, being 
neither cultivated nor evangelical, did © 
not at all fah¢y. 

** He looks like a preacher,” she whis- 
péred to het godfather, with a little con- 
fidential pressure of the atm. ‘I don’t 
like him in the least.” 

‘¢ 1 wonder if you will Hike the other 
any better, Mab.” 

*« Nous Verrons,” she atiswered. And 
the next moment they were under the 
shadow of the portico. 

Mrs. Nesbitt, the Nowsékeeper, met 
them in'the hall with May courtesies, 
and at once led the ladies away to the 
chamber prepared for their reception. 
Mrs. Leigh was to do the honors of the 
house 6n this otcasion—the first of the 
kind on maty a long day—so hér inter- 
ést in all the details of atrangement was, 
for the tiie, quite as lively as if she had 
been dona fide mistress of Seyton House. 
In this mood Mrs. Nésbitt:was ofily too 
réady to humor her—there being this 
thing, that thing, and the other ‘thing, 
concerning all of whith she had wished 
to ask Mrs. Leigh's advice. Would it 
trouble Mrs. Leigh ‘too’ Muth just tostep 
down to the dining-room “and ‘pantry? 
She could ‘decide so much bétter abou 
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the epergnes after she had seen them— 
not to speak of the disputed point be- 
tween herself and the butler as to the 
serving of fruit on silver or glass. Mrs. 
Leigh replied that it would not in the 
least trouble her too much; and barely 
allowing Constance to fasten her collar, 
she rustled away, with the voluble house- 
keeper in close attendance. So, left 
alone, the two sisters looked at each 
other and smiled. 

‘¢ Mamma will be happy for the next 
hour,” said Constance. ‘‘ Now what 
shall we do?” 

‘Go down to papa,” suggested Mabel. 

‘‘Well, no; because that means go- 
ing down to the other gentlemen also; 
and we shall have quite enough of them 
at dinner. Let us go to the garden. I 

‘have not seen it this spring.” 

‘¢ Have you not? Then you have not 
seen any of Mr. Farris’s new improve- 
ments. Yes, that is where we will go. 
Put on your hat.” 

**T have it here. 
the back stairs ?” 

** Of course ; if we were seen we should 
be waylaid. Hush, now.” 

They ran lightly down the narrow 
stairs, past the pantry where Mrs. Leigh’s 
voice was heard emphatic in command 
and advice, down a passage, out of a 
side door, and straight across a green 
slope of sunny sward, into the beautiful 
and far-famed gardens of Seyton House. 
They had never looked more beautiful, 
or better deserved their fame, than on 
this lovely May afternoon—and the sis- 
ters wandered up and down the long al- 
leys, admired all the skilful gardener’s 
new improvements, and discussed the 
rival merits of Noisette and Bengal roses, 
quite oblivious of the fact that many 
carriages had already deposited their oc- 
cupants at the door of the house. Ma- 
bel, in especial, seemed to have entirely 
forgotten time and circumstances; and 
was only intent upon a certain South 
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American shrub that she wished to show 
Constance, but could not find. She 
wandered off in search of it, leaving her 
sister quite alone. The latter sat down 
patiently to wait her return; but it was 
not long before she heard her name call- 
ed, and saw two gentlemen advancing 
down the path toward her. One, she 
knew, was Mr. Ainslie—the other she 
could only conjecture to be Mr. Conway. 
They apologised for their appearance, 
explaining that the company having all 
arrived, while her sister and herself were 
not to be found in the house, Mr. Seyton 
had grown uneasy, and Mrs. Leigh ner- 
vous, and they.themselves had. been sent 
in quest of the truants, No; Miss Leigh 
must not think it was a trouble—or that 
they did not very willingly undertake 
such a pleasant service. They were for- 
tunate to find her so soon; and—if they 
might inquire—where was her sister? 

Constance gave all the information she 
possessed on that subject, and Mr. Con- 
way at once volunteered to seek the 
missing demoiselle. 

‘*T know the locality of the. Brazilian 
plant very well,” he said. ‘‘ Ralph, you 
had better take Miss Leigh to the house. 
I will follow with Miss Mabel, as soon as 
I find her.” 

So saying, he lifted his hat, and strode 
away down the same path that Mabel 
had taken ten minutes before. 

Suddenly he paused, for, there in an 
open space, was the brilliant tropical 
shrub, covered with gorgeous blossoms, 
and scenting the air with its rich fra- 
grance, while close beside it, bending 
over the cup of a large bloom, was a 
slender, white-clad form, that might have 
been a sylph or a saint, in that strange 
bright framework of flowers. He stood 
for a moment of self-forgetfulness, gaz-, 
ing with admiration at the lovely vision ; 
and it was only her evident and increas- 
ing embarrassment which recalled his 
recollection. 
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** Pardon me,” he saitl, courteously, 
as he took off his hat, ‘‘Il am sorry to 
intrude—sorry todisturb you—but I have 
been sent——” 

“For me?” said Mabel, with a start. 
“©, dear! am I so late as that?” 

“You are very late,” replied Mr. Con- 
way, smiling at her consternation. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Leigh and my uncle are becoming anx- 
ious, and the latter. did me the honor to 
send me to hasten your return.” 

“‘T am very sorry to have given you 
so much trouble. I will go and findmy 
sister, who is in the garden also.” 

‘“‘ Miss Leigh has already returned to 
the house with Mr. Ainslie.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

She started quickly forward, but her 
muslin flounces caught in the prickly 
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shrub, which seemed loth to let her go, 
and in another moment there might have 
been a destruction of all Constance’s 
work, if Mr. Conway had not come to 
the rescue. 

He bent over her to loosen the filmy 
fabric; bent so close that he marked 
every throb of the azure veins on the 
hand that strove to help and only hin- 
dered him; so close that something 
seemed to unnerve him completely, and 
the strong, subtle perfume of the shrub 
rushed over him with an almost over- 
powering effect. In all the after years 
of his life, he could never endure that 
fragrance, or see without a shudder the 
gorgeous blossoms that held Mabel 
Leigh’s dress that day, as if they held 
her from the fate she went to meet, 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN A DEMOCRAT AND “CONSERVATIVE.” 


am rejoiced to hear that you 


{ Ww ZVOCRA 7.—Well, friend, I 
Ms aa) 
: Ai) have become a Democrat at 


last. 

Conservative.—\ thank you; but I 
am not exactly a Democrat; I prefer to 
call myself a Conservative. I have 
done, I trust forever, with Grant and 
his party, but I wish to be considered as 
a Conservative. 

Democrat.—So am I a Conservative, 
in the fullest, truest sense of that word, 
which is from the Latin com, with, servo, 
to save, to save with, or to preserve. 
As applied to politics, Conservative 
means one who is for preserving the 
Constitution and laws of his country, as 
against innovations and_ revolution. 
Every Democrat is, therefore, now the 
true Conservative. 

Conservative.—That may be techni- 
cally quite true, but some Democrats go 
a little farther than I can, in relation to 
the best policy for saving the country 


from the ruin of faction and tyranny. 
Democrat.—There may be unwise 
men in the Democratic party. There 
may be those who are for going too far, 
and others who are not willing to go far 
enough. Some may err in rashness, 
and others in cowardice, but there ought 
not to be considerable disagreement as to 
the course which the Democratic party 
ought to pursue at the present time. 
That policy, in my opinion, ought to be 
a positive rather than a negative one. 
That is, it ought to assail the enemy, 
and throw him at once on the defensive. 
Don’t you think so? 
Conservative.—Well, perhaps you are 
right, but I have thought that we ought 
to move with great prudence. 
Democrat.—By all means move with 
the greatest prudence; but that means, 
under our circumstances. to move with 
the greatest determination and force. 
To be prudent is to be foreseeing and 
cautious, but these words imply neither 
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weakness nor hesitancy when a battle is 
to be fought. 

Conservative.—I trust that Provi- 
dence will bring our country right at 
last. 

Democrat.—I trust so too, provided 
we can do our duty, and not without. 
God helps only those who help them- 
selves. He hates a sluggard and a cow- 
ard. We rather like the reply of that 
captain, in these lines of an old play: 


Donald.—‘' Well, God mend all. 
tain.—*' Nay, by G—d, Donald, but we 
must help Him to mend it.” 


We must help God to save our country, 
if we expect Him to save it. 
Conservative.—But what can we do? 
Congress keeps out every Southern 
State which it can not use to keep itself 
in power. It is going to tinker the Su- 
preme Court so as to make that anoth- 
er mere tool of its revolutionizing plans. 
It is keeping up an immense standing 


army in times of nominal peace, for no 
other earthly purpose but to keep itself 
in power. What can we do against such 
fearful odds ? 

Democrat.—Do what David did against 
the tremendous giant Goliah—shrow 


stones. There are stones enough, and 
men enough to throw them, to make 
sure business of slaying this horrid giant 
of Mongrelism, ifthe spirit and pluck 
were only here, in the Democratic party. 

Conservative.—What stones do you 
refer to? 

Democrat.— Why every illegal act of 
Congress, every usurping act, every tyr- 
rannous act, every act of fraud and of 
swindling—all these are stones which, if 
properly thrown up in their face, will 
beat the brains out of the horrible party. 

Conservative.—But how would you 
throw them? 

Democrat.—By a thousand great in- 
dignation meetings, called all over the 
country, by ten thousand blazing edito- 
rials, and by every possible means for 
firing the heart and brain of the com- 
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mercial and the laboring masses, until 
the whole land should burn like a prai- 
rie on fire, with the fiercest indignation 
against this detestable rule. Was any 
people on the face of the earth ever so 
taxed before ?—and taxed for such ille- 
gal and criminal purposes? There nev- 
er was a time when the public mind in 
this country could be so easily fired as 
now. It is like a tinder-box waiting for 
the spark that ignites it. 

Conservative.—No doubt a very great 
and beneficial excitement might be crea- 
ted in this way, but it would be attend- 
ed with very great expense and labor. 

Democrat.—Not so very great. And 
if it were, what do the expense and 
labor amount to when compared with 
the good accomplished? If liberty is to 
be preserved in this country, it must be 
by expense and labor. The Democra- 
tic party will never get into power by a 
negative and feeble policy of meeting 
the Mongrels. Assail them, and do not 
spare them. This is true prudence, 
true conservatism now. 

Conservative. —But will it not be 
best to wait until the beginning of the 
next presidential campaign ? 

Democrat.—That campaign has al- 
ready commenced. Every act of Con- 
gress is, and will be, directed to that 
end. That party never slumbers, nev- 
er waits. The Democratic has been the 
only slumbering and waiting party in 
this country for the last ten years. But 
while it waits and slumbers the enemy 
sows tares, Behold what a mighty field 
of tares they have sown! The Demo- 
cratic party can wait no longer. With 
sickle and scythe it must move now or 
never. 

Conservative.—But I have thought 
that when the Southern States are all 
in, the negroes will quite generally vote 
with the Democrats in the South, and 
in this way the Mongrels will be at last 
thrown out of power. 
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Democrat.—The idea of getting the 
Democratic party into power through 
the negroes is too revolting to be enter- 
tained by any man who has the least ap- 
preciation of the woes which would fol- 
low such an event. It implies the per- 
manent Africanization of our country. 
The certainty of the final ruin of civili- 
zation goes with it. As long as there is 
one great party alive in the country 
which is pledged to resist and overthrow 
negro suffrage at all hazards, there is a 
remaining hope of preserving our insti- 
tutions. But the idea of Democratic 
and negro affiliation is as vain as it is 
odious. The negro vote is, in the main, 
the property of the Mongrel party. To 
expect that they will not use it at the 
next election, is not merely absurd, it 
is foolish. The intention of that party 


is to carry the next election by the negro - 


vote—-that is, by controlling the ne- 
groes, the elections in the Southern 
States. All that is necessary for Con- 
gress to do to secure that end, it will do. 
The proposition to use the negroes to 
get the Democratic party back into 
power, is simply the dream of a fool. 

Conservative.—Then we can do noth- 
ing, and may as well give up at once, 
for the Fifteenth Amendment will be de- 
clared carried, and that ends the» mat- 
ter. 

Democrat.—*‘* Declared carried!” By 
whom, indeed? Why, by the conspira- 
tors who have invented the device, and 
by nobody else. Eight-tenths of the 
American people know that such a de- 
claration would be a fraud and a lie; 
and fully seven-tenths of the white men 
of the country, in their hearts, detest the 
fraud. 

Conservative.—I know it would. be a 


fraud, and would be illegally carried, - 


but that does not alter the hard fact that 
it is to be executed. 

Democrat.—A thing that is a fraud, 
and illegally produced, is not carried at 
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all, in any legal sense; and, therefore, 
according to your own showing, the Fif- 
teenth Amendment never can be car- 
ried. Legally it will be of no more 
binding force upon any State which 
does not want it, than the resolutions of 
a Mongrel caucus would. 

Conservative.—Legally it would not ; 
but necessarily it might, for Congress 
will enforce it. 

Democrat.—How can Congress en- 
force a measure that seven-tenths of the 
people will not receive? What can 
three-tenths do against seven-tenths, if 
a conflict come? 

Conservative.—But the difficulty is, 
that the seven-tenths won’t move, and 
the three-tenths will. 

Democrat.—ls it then conceivable that 
the great majority of the people of this 
country are so utterly destitute of pat- 
riotism, virtue and decent courage that 
they will suffer a contemptible minority 
of the whole mass of the white popula- 
tion to overthrow their liberties, and 
make negroes of them and their child- 
ren, without a struggle? 

Conservative.—But the three-tenths 
will be acting under the semblance of 
law, while the majority would not. 

Democrat.—How can that bear the 
‘* semblance of law,” which is acknowl- 
edged to be illegal and a fraud? An 
act passed in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and against 
the Constitutions of nearly all the States, 
is null and void, and of no binding effect 
upon anybody. 

Conservative.—But the State govern- 
ments are generally in the hands of the 
party of Congress, and, therefore, there 
is no chance for any movement by az- 
thority. 

Democrat.—There is wide open to all 
the people, the same kind of authority 
that our forefathers used in resisting the 
oppressions and wrongs which they en- 
dured. And there is a good. deal more 
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than this, for six of the State govern- 
ments are in the hands of the Democra- 
tic party, and are in a condition to arm 
‘the people with all the authority to com- 
pletely resist the frauds and the illegal 
acts by which their enemies seek to rob 
them of their liberties. In a late able 
speech to the Legislature of New Jersey, 
the Honorable Leon Abbott, Speaker of 
that body, proclaimed the ‘illegality of 
ithe Fifteenth Amendment,.in the follow- 
ing language : 

‘‘ This is the programme of force, not reason, 

» of power, not of privilege ; for I contend, sir, 
that there has been no free action on the part 
of the Southern States in regard to this radical 
alteration—called an amendment only by. cour- 
tesy—of the National Constitution: they have 
been infamously coerced ; you have sent thither 
your military satraps, and surrounded the peo- 
ple with the bayonets of your soldiers, and by 
these tyrannical means you have influenced 
and controlled their elections. 

‘You have disfranchised thousands of white 
men without the authority oflaw, and you have 
enfranchised tens of thousands of negroes, to 
-be led like cattle to the polls, equally -without 
the shadow of Constitutional right to do so. 
These are facts, and they prove that it is not 
the negro whose ‘interests you desire to ad- 

.vance, but his vote which you are determined 
to secure for the Republican party. 

‘* To accomplish this purpose the most infa- 
mous means have been resorted to. The free- 
dom of debate has been denied, and the very 
Republican arguments of force and fraud have 
deen freely employed to compel the adoption 
of these measures as a party necessity, and not 
a public. benefit.” 

Now, we suppose this to be the senti- 
ment of every Democratic member of 
the Legislature of that State, and of the 
Governor of the State, as it undoubted- 
ly is of the great mass of Democratic 
majorities of the people. Then what is 
the plain duty of that Legislature? It 
declares that Congress seeks'to disposs- 
ess the State of its most-sacred undelega- 
ted rights, and to overwhelm it with the 

‘most intolerable of frauds and indigni- 
ties. All this it declares to’be illegal, 
revolutionary, and abominably offensive 
on the part of Congress. Then why 
should it not move at once, and pass an 
act to put the State in an attitude of 
self-defence against the threatened des- 


truction of its sovereignty ‘and rights? 
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This is plainly the right of ‘any and 


evety State so threatened. ‘For Con- 


gress'to attempt to rob the State of those 
powers which ‘it has ‘reserved to itself, 
and which it never delegated to the Fed- 


‘eral government, is an-act of usurpation 


and revolution, which the State "has a 
right to resist with all ‘the ‘power it pos- 
sesses. The legal powers of the State, 
in this emergency, have been presented 
in a previous number of this magazine, 
and we need not repeat them here. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the State possesses all 
the powers necessary'to arm its people 
with the fullest authority to resist every 
such attempt upon its civil life. We 
urge and re-urge the matter, because it 
is the only ground of ‘hope for the pre- 
servation of liberty on this continent. 
If the Democratic party refuses to take 
immediate measures to resist the further 
progress of this terrible negro revolu- 
tion, it may just as well disband itself at 
once, and no longer cheat the patriotic 
masses with -the delusive hope that it 
will save the country from the grasp of 
the spoiler. 

Conservative.—! admit-there is great 
plausibility in the ground you assume, 
but it is'so extreme that there is no pro- 
bability that it will be acted on. 

Democrat.—Then there is no possi- 
bility that our country can be saved. 
But how can that be extreme which pre- 
sents the only honorable way of escape 
from eternal ruin? 

Conservative.—But the expectation is 
still cherished that some less violent re- 
medy may yet be discovered. 

Democrat.—_Is such an expectation 
founded in any reason? Ifit is not, it 
is unworthy of any man’s respect. Is it 
imagined that the Mongrel ‘scoundrels 
will ever relent, or give up, until ‘forced 
to? 

Conservative.—No, Yl not ‘hope ‘that 
the Mongrels will ever abandon their il- 
legal course until compelled to. 
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Democrat:—Very well. Then do you: 
hope that the Democratic party will 
place itself in a condition to overcome 
the Mongrel raid upon: the Constitution, 
by suffering itself to: be bound:hand and 
foot, and’ then delivered over to.negro 
keepers, managed: by a band of carpet- 
bag cut-throats and thieves? 

Conservative.—You present the: mat- 
ter in a terrible light. 

Democrat.—I present the matter in a 
true and unexaggerated light. In the 
first place, the Democratic party yielded 
an inch, then a foot, then a vood, then.a 
mile; and now those: calling themselves 
Conservatives propose to give up all that 
remains of the rights and powers of the 
States, and: place everything at the mer- 
cy of the scoundrels who. do not any 
longer disguise their purpose to make an 
end of the whole:system of government. 
established: by our fathers. 

Conservative.—But, my dear sir, you 
do me very great injustice, if you sup- 
pose that I am for submitting to that ex- 
tent. 

Democrat.—Have you not submitted 
to the very next door to that extent al« 
ready? and if you counsel submission to 
the so-called Fifteenth Amendment, you 
will abandon the last plank of statehood, 
and fall helpless. into the gulf of consoli- 
dation and despotism. . 

Conservative.—But I am so anxious 
to avoid a civil war, that I hesitate to 
take even a step which I admit would 
be just. 

Democrat.—The step- which yow hesi- 
tate to take is not only just, but it is #e- 
cessary. But you are mistaken in sup- 
posing that the course which I advise 
will lead to civit war. On the contrary, 
it will lead to the surest peace. The 


moment Congress perceives that the. 


Democratic party is determined to re- 
sist the’ execution of this fraudulent so- 
called Fifteenth Amendment, that same 
moment it will begin to back from its il- 
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legal action, Then the vision of the 
seven-tenths rising up against the ¢hree- 
tenths will strike its imagination with 
terror and dismay.. To. think. of going, 
ahead any further then, will fill the im- 
agination of every, ‘‘ Mongrel ” as full of 
gibbets as the air is. of gnats on a; sum- 
mer evening. Ifthe six States, now in 
Democratic hands, were. to pass. acts, at 
once to prevent the illegal execution of, 
the Fifteenth Amendment upon its do- 
main, we should, never hear of this ac- 
cursed; negro bantling again, except. as a 
piece of the history of Mongrel attempts 
upon our free system of government. 
Conservative.—lf I. thought that, [. 
should most; assuredly be in. favor of 
every Democratic Legislature passing 
such acts at once. But would it not, on, 
the whole, be better to:wait and see what. 
course the next Democratic National 
Convention will recommend ? 
Democrat.—No. Why should; any 
State hesitate to perform. an act neces- 
sary for self-preservation, rather than, 
wait for a convention of venal politicians 
to assemble two years hence? 
Conservative.—| have hoped that the 
next Democratic Convention would be a 
body of wise and patriotic men, who 
should take-some decided stand for the 
salvation of the country. 
Democrat.—And in. the meantime you 
propose to hold still, and let, the negro 
party clinch alk its, despotic and illegal 
measures so firmly, that no,amount of 
wisdom: in: the Democratic Convention 
three years hence: would. be of. the least 
service in the vain attempt to raise the 
dead States ‘out of their graves. It is 
neither wise nor patriotic for any Dem- 
ocratic Legislature to, wait one moment 
for any convention, unless it should be 
for an: immediate convention of the six 
Democratic States. The next nomina- 
ting convention is too far off, and when 
it assembles there is no guarantee that 
it will be anything but a body of venal 
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gambljng politicians, scrambling for the 
spoils and plunder of office. 

Conservative.—But is there no hope 
of getting another honest and patriotic 
convention together ? 

Democrat.—The prospect is by no 
means brilliant. Public opinion, or the 
will of the people, is little respected by 
political conventions. Nominations are 
no longer the expressions of the popular 
desire, but they are gambled for, and 
the cunningest scoundrel, or the richest 
fool, stands a thousand times a better 
chance to succeed than any honest man 
and statesman. Indeed, the politicians 
who generally manipulate and control 
conventions, dread a niggardly, honest 
man in office, for he will not be their 
tool, nor suffer the people to be plunder- 
ed for their benefit. 

Conservative.—\ am afraid that what 
you say is too true. But still I have 
hoped that the next Convention would 
nominate some man who can make such 
inroads upon the Mongrel party as to 
insure his election. 

Democrat.—! have no expectation of 
making any inroads upon the Mongrel 
party proper. All I hope to do is to get 
that great vote of the masses, which nat- 
urally belongs with the Democratic par- 
ty, and has been led away from it by the 
positive policy of the Mongrel party, 
aided by the negative policy of the 
Democratic party. The most active and 
positive policy always takes captive the 
masses in a political campaign. The 
party now in power began its career and 
has flourished’in a great noise. With 
principles most abhorrent to the great 
mass of the people of the United States, 
and measures appalling to human rea- 
son and virtue, it has kept itself alive by 
its pushing, ceaseless and aggressive 
policy. The moment the Democratic 
party flames up with a positive, fierce 
and determined zeal for the Constitu- 
tion which has been violated, and for 
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liberty and justice, which have been out- 
raged, this horrid monster of Mongrel- 
ism will give up the ghost. I repeat, 
that the remedy will riot be found in 
conventions of scheming politicians, but 
in numerous mass meetings of the peo- 
ple, bursting out all over the country, 
and in a vigilant and defiant press which 
shall hold up the flimsy tatters of so- 
called ‘‘ loyalty,” until the very dogs 
bark at it. 

Conservative.—But would you de- 
nounce ‘‘ loyalty ?” 

Democrat.—Most assuredly. What 
is and has been called “loyalty,” is the 
cause of all our woes. It is a tremen- 
dous fraud and lie, which has deceived 
and cheated the people out of their 
birth-right. It was a fraud from the be- 
ginning of Lincoln’s bloody career. It 
has all the time been nothing but a cun- 
ning trick to mislead, and use the peo- 
ple for the benefit of the infamous scoun- 
drels who have retained power and en- 
riched themselves by it. 

Conservative.—Then you think the 
Democratic party made a mistake in giv- 
ing any support to the war. 

Democrat.—Of course they did, a very 
great and fatal mistake, for not one ben- 
efit to the country can be named as 
coming of the war, while there are a 
hundred thousand miseries which have 
sprung up out of it, and precipitated 
themselves upon the whole land. 

Conservative.—But we went for the 
war, to save the Union. 

Democrat.—And that was precisely 
the great and fatal delusion; for the war 
has not saved the Union, and was never 
intended to save the Union by the lead- 
ers of the war. They are the old ene- 
mies of the Union, whe for a quarter of 
a century denounced the Democrats as 
‘Union savers.” The vigilance with 
which this party has made war upon 
every vital principle of the Constitution, 
sufficiently attests its malign purposes. 
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Conservative.—1 fear there is too 
much truth in what you say, but what 
would you have us do now, to undo the 
mischief which has been done? 

Democrat.—I would have you wash 
your hands of the blood of the war, and 
proclaim aloud to the people everywhere 
how you have been cheated and abused 
by the infernal villains who, under the 
pretence of a war for the Union, have 
waged one for the destruction even of 
the government that was so wisely fram- 
ed by our fathers, and who have, by 
these false pretences, obtained power, 
which they are using to enslave every 
white man who will not join them in the 
abominable plan to Africanize our coun- 
try. It would be an easy thing for the 
Democrats who were cheated into sup- 
porting the war, to influence the people 


to a pitch of resistless fury, by a simple - 


narration of the crimes of this party. 
Conservative.—That I have no doubt 


we could do, but in what way would 
that benefit the country? 

Demacrat.—tn the first place, it would 
impress the traitors to the Constitution 
with the infallible instinct that their 
necks and throats are in danger ; and it 
would also produce a wild, popular re- 
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action, which would sweep everything 
before it, and bear the Democratic par- 
ty into power on the wings of universal 
triumph. We have no faith whatever 
in nominations gambled over by Demo- 
cratic politicians. _We believe only in 
firing the hearts of the people to a pitch 
of fury against every ensign of the par- 
ty now in power. Set the public mind 
on fire for a restoration of the Constitu- 
tion, and, as an adjunct, a hot spirit of 
revenge towards the traitorous leaders 
who have led Congress to commit all its 
horrid crimes against liberty and law, 
would be a healthy sign that honor and 
manhood are not dead in the bosoms of 
Americans. 

Conservative.—Well, I must in hon- 
esty confess that I don’t perceive much 
hope for the Democratic party or the 
country in any course but the one re- 
commended by you. 

Democrat.—Theré is hope in no other 
policy, and if the Democratic party and 
the so-called ‘‘ Conservatives ” refuse to 
accept it, the expense and labor of an- 
other campaign against the Mongrel 
traitors will be simply useless. The 
band with which they are tying the 
country must be cut:now, or never. 





FLOWER GARDENS AND FLOWERS. 


VERY one remembers the old 

country garden—a little piece 

of ground, possibly a hundred 
feet, enclosed with a picket, or puncheon 
fence, and taken care of mainly by the 
female part of the household. Beyond 
the mere rough digging, or, perhaps, 
merely ploughing, in the spring, its cul- 
tivation and management were assigned 
to the women, the men and boys think- 
ing it beneath their dignity to attend to 
anything so petty. It was generally a 
kitchen garden also. Here were grown 


the peas and beans, the lettuces and cab- 
bages, the beets and carrots, the onions 
and crook-necked early squashes, con- 
sumed by the family. Along the fence 
were currant and gooseberry bushes, 
while dowm each walk were rows of pot- 
herbs+the golden pot-marigold, thyme, 
sage, marjoram and summer savory. 
The flowers were conventionally of the 
same sorts everywhere. Here was a bed 
of old-fashioned pinks, with reddish li- 
lac blossoms and silver-green foliage; 
there a patch of Johnny-jump-ups; a 
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few scattered lady’s slippers, single, and 
more given to leaf and stalk than to 
blossom ; 4 stool of blue flags, and an- 
other of yellow and brown lilies; a few 
Single hollyhocks, and, proudly tower- 
ing over the rest, the tall and flaunting 


Picotee Pink. 

sunfiower. This was all at some dis- 
tance from the house, the space around 
which was open, and ornamented with 
the wood-pile, the well, the ash-hopper 
and a dog-house. Such were the gar- 
dens and such the country-houses of 
years ago. 

These rude attempts at floriculture 
came not so much from want of taste, 
as lack of opportunity. We remember 
how eagerly and gladly many of our 
country neigibers received packages of 
rarer and better seeds, when we first be- 
gan, thirty years since, whatas. grown 
into a custom with us, the shaking of 
our superabundance among our les$%or- 
tunate friends. The difficulty was to 
get seeds. Unless people were in town 
on business—and then the man who 
went, not having the garden in charge, 
was apt to forget it—they had no chance 
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to purchase any. If distant from the 

great commercial centres, they had no 

great variety to choose from. Then 

they had not been accustomed to buying 

seeds at all, depending on what they 

saved, or gained by exchange with their 
neighbors, and it seemed like throw- 
ing money away. 

All this is, in a measure, changed. 
Even in far distant rural districts, the 
traveller comes across garden after 
garden, immediately around the 
house, where he sees beds of flowers 
of the rarer and finer kinds, arranged 
so as to afford harmonized. masses ‘of 
color, an external polychromatic de- 
coration of the dwelling, marking the 
taste and refinement of those within. 
The house itself may be humble—a 
mere cabin even—but the grace and 
beauty of its surroundings show it to 
be a habitation of human beings, and 
not a mere pen for eating, ‘drinking 
and sleeping two-legged animals. 

A great deal of this happy change 
was effected through the business 
foresight and énterprise of one man. 

Some years since, an amateur, with 
some culture, and a deal of natural ener- 
gy, conceived that a deal of good might 
be done to the community, and some 
profit made for himself, by carrying a 
seed-store to every man’s door, and al- 
lowing people 4 thousand miles off to 
buy from five cents’ worth up to as much 
as their pocket permitted, to as good 
advantage as though they entered the 
place of purchase in person. This was 
James Vick, of Rochester. We do not 
know that Mr. Vick was the first who 
sent seeds postage free ; but he was cer- 
tainly the first to consolidate the system, 
and build it into a great business. We 
are not aware how much success he met 
with at first. Probably he had to fight 
his way bit by bit, in the way of obsta- 
cles that would dishearten ordinary 
men, as most pioneers do, but he did 
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achieve ar. eminent success. He adopt- 
ed the plan of advertising for sale his 
catalogue, which was a treatise in little 
on the art of cultivation of flowers, at a 
price that barely covered the cost of 
paper and ink. It was at the beginning, 
in advance of similar publications, and 
by improving it every year, and decora- 
ting it with handsome engravings, it be- 
came popular. With its sale grew the 
sales of seeds. The numbers of these 
catalogues distributed over the country 
are enormous, and as the author does a 
corresponding business, his receipts 
must be counted by thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. The profit on 
each sale is, probably, trifling, but must 
be great in the aggregate. The success 
of the individual is of little moment, ex- 
cept as an evidence that the man must 
have integrity and promptness, as well 
as business capacity, to gain and retain 
so largely the confidence of the public, 
but the sum total of the pleasure he has 
conferred on many can not well be over- 
looked,mor yet calculated. Nor is he 
alone. Other respectable seedsmen 
have followed in his wake, and scattered 
their catalogues through the country, 
too, and now, no matter how remote 
from large cities, every person can ob- 
tain flower-seeds, rare of common, in 
quantities to suit their means, as though 
they were dwellers in a city. Taste in- 
creases by indulgence. Hence the chan- 
ges around the humble cabin door, the 
exile of the ash-heap and wood-pile t6 
other quarters, and the substitution of 
graceful annuals and stately perennials, 
with neat shrubbery, and a well-cut 
miniature lawn, for goose-grass, offen- 
sive weeds, scattered chips and general 
litter. 

But even among those who are engag- 
ed in beautifying the ground around 
their house, there is a lack of knowledge 
as to their own capacity. They still 
cling to the commoner flowers, not 
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merely from early associations, but be- 
cause they think the rarer sorts can only 
be successfully cultivated by profession- 
al gardeners. This is a mistake. There 
is really little or no mystery in the cul- 
tivation in the finer prize flowers. It in- 
volves something in the shape of a hot- 
bed ; but that is only warmth below and 
shelter above, and can be made of the 
rudest materials. Having no means of 
erecting a frame, and nothing from 
which one could be made, we managed 
to force a number of plants with a flour 
barrel, the top of which we had sawn off 
at a slant, and nearly filled with a mix- 
ture of fresh horse droppings and leaves, 
over which we placed four inches of fine 
soil, and sheltered the whole with an 
old window sash. But acarefully pre- 
pared oblong frame, properly sashed, 


‘ costs so little as to be within the means 


of the poorest. But, getting plants for- 
ward at the outset, and producing fine 
blossoms afterward, are different things. 

To have a good garden you want ex- 
posure to heat, shelter from the low, 
cold spring winds, a properly com- 
pounded soil, kept well aerated, good 
drainage, arrangement and manage- 
ment. 

A garden, if it have a slopes, which 
slight, unless connected by terfaces, 
and these give it an air of stiffness, 
should slope toward the southwest, if 
possible. The north and east should be 
cut off from chilling winds by a stone 
wall, or a feneé, the lower part of which 
is bordered, or hedges, or shrubbery. It 
will save many delicate plants from 
marty of the ill effects of sudden changes 
of temperature, and will advance the 
growth of others. 

If the soil have natufally too much 
sand, powdered ¢lay, or maek, may be 
sown over and workedinit6 it with advan- 
tage. But it is the clayey soil which 
particularly requires mechanical amelio- 
ration, and this is to be effected by sand 
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and road scrapings, or best of all, where 
it can be had, by coal ashes, which 
soonest bring it into a properly commi- 
nuted state. The aim is to have what 
is called a rich vegetable mould, in 
which there is humic acid, and rather 
more sand than clay—the best basis for 
the soils fitted for various flowers—one 
easily kept in a friable state, retaining 
sufficient moisture, and receiving fertili- 
zing matter to the best advantage. It is 
a common mistake to depend on man- 
ure alone. Ifthe soil pack, or be stiff, 
it is impossible for the tender rootlets to 
penetrate it, and the manure will be of 
little advantage. Besides, what is con- 
tained in manures, whether solid or li- 
quid, is but a small part of the consti- 
tuents of plants. Carbon is the main 
element, and this obtained from the air, 
not solely by the leaves, as some writers 
assert, but mainly through the soil, 
which must be aerated to transmit it. The 
modus operandi is extremely curious, 
and worthy of attention, We intend 
sometime to prepare a paper on this 
subject, but have not the space now. 
The reader, for the present, will take 
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our ifse dixit, Plants gain more carbon 
by the roots than by the leaves. 

In flower gardening, especially where 
the garden is small, fertilizers should be 
applied in the liquid state, and well di- 
luted. This tends to pack the soil, and 
frequent stirring, until the plants begin 
to blossom, becomes still more neces- 
sary. 

With regard to fertilizers, scarcely 
anything comes amiss at the proper 
time. It amazes us sometimes to see 
people, with great trouble and some ex- 
pense, make a muck heap, from which 
they carefully exclude the chamber slops 
and _soap-suds—not merely both toge- 
ther, in which there is some reason, for 
mixing weakens both, but using nei- 
ther. The Chinese, having less ground 
than we in proportion to population, 
understand these things better. 

Of the flowers either not usually cul- 
tivated in gardens, though their cultiva- 
tion is increasing, or the better varieties 
of the old kinds, let us briefly notice a 
few. 

Dampier’s clianthus (C/anthus Dam- 
pierii) is usually set down as a green- 
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house plant, but it may be treated as a 
half hardy annual anywhere south of 
New York, and with care will succeed 
in the open air far north of it. It may 
be started in a hot-bed, or in a cold 
frame, or pots, or it may be sown in 
May in a warm border, in a dry, sandy 
loam. It must have no water, and its 
display of magnificent black-eyed scar- 
let blossoms will amply repay trouble. 
The abronias are admirable plants 
from their fine effects in rocky places, or 
in covering vases, or even in beds. Two 
of these are indigenous, one 
coming originally fiom the 
Rocky Mountains (Adronia 
fragrans), and the other (A. 
umbellata), from the Cali- 
fornia slope. These are sev- 
erally, white and rosy lilac, 
and bear their blossoms pro- 
fusely in umbels. There is 
another kind (A. avenaria), 
with yellow, waxy blossoms, 
which promises well, and, § 
south of the Potomac, would 
probably prove a perennial. 
All of these require to be 
started in heat. 
The asters (Aster Chinen- 
sis) are a magnificent tribe, 
and some .of the newer vari- 
eties are not to be surpassed 
for effect in masses, or for 
display of flowers in single specimens. 
To grow them in perfection, a rich and 
deep soil is required, and if they be 
mulched when about half grown, by 
about two inches deep of fresh stable 
droppings, their luxuriance will be great- 
ly increased. The Paony Perfection is 
much the finest aster, though both Za 


Rose and La Superbe are admirable.- 


There are some dwarf kinds that look 
like a bouquet, so closely set are their 
blossoms. Gardeners tell you that you 
can sow asters either in heat or out of 
doors, but those sown in the open air 
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will be apt to disappoint the grower, not 
flowering until late, and being cut off 
by the frost just as they are getting into 
fair bloom. Now and then, you will 
find single flowers even from the best 
seed, but generally those from carefully 
saved seed are constant. 

The double lady’s slippers (Balsam- 
ina hortensis) have improved very 
much of late years, and blossoms of the 
size and style of that given in the en- 
graving, are not unusual, under a prop- 
er cultivation. But they must have a 


rich soil. Frequent dressings with li- 
quid manure will do wonders with them. 
They are finest when the side shoots are 
pinched off as they appear. The whole 
strength is thus thrown into the main 
stalk, which thus becomes a dense spike , 
of flowers. Even when so treated, they 
should have from ten to twelve inches 
space. At the edge of a border, so as 
to form a miniature hedge, they may be 
planted closer in the row, provided there 
be enough space left back of the line. 
A very effective way with these, is to 
make a double row—the outer one of 
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the dwarf, and the farther one of the tall- 
growing kind. 

Of late years an attempt has: been 
made to introduce some of the daturas 
to favor, but there are some prejudices 
to overcome. Every one knows the. or- 
dinary Jamestown: weed, or ‘* Jimson” 
(Datura stramonium), which is sim- 
ply disgusting. Wright’s datura (D. 
Wrightii) has a lighter leaf, slightly 
prubescent, and a large, creamy white 
blossom, with a lilac border, which has 
a delightful fragrance. Once cultivated, 
it becomes a favorite, though from the 
space it occupies, it is inadmissible in a 
small garden. It may be preserved by 
lifting in autumm,, and: treating the reot 
like thatof a dahlia, There are some 
new, dark-colored varieties, and one yel- 
low and double, that: are werthy of at 
tention. 


Heddewig’s Pink, Single. 


The pinks, as a class, have been 
much improved of late years. Nothing 
can surpass in beauty a well-arranged 
bed of the Japanese (Dianthus Hedde- 


. wigit), especially the double. These 
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will last for years, if you keep them well 
cropped, and occasionally prune. or part 
the roots, and do not let them run to 
seed. A new variety, called the Dia- 
dem, is gorgeous. The seed is scarce 
and high as yet, but. will probably be 
lower priced. in a year or so. 
The double fringed variety (D. lan- 
cianatus) is fine, but does, not please 
us. like the Japanese, with its endless 
variety of markings. But all of these 
pale before the Carnation and Picotee, 
varieties of one species (D. carophyl- 
lus), that have been favorites. since 
their introduction. They are thought 
to be difficult of management by ama- 
teurs, but treated as biennials, and sown 
under glass every year, do not require 
to be lifted, and in good soil may be 
counted on to attain the size shown in 
the wood-cuts. The double garden pink 
(Di hortensis) is like them. in char- 
acter, and requires the same treat- 
ment. They may be grown entirely 
out of doors, sowing in a warm. bor- 
der in May, and very good plants are 
frequently obtained where the seed is 
put in during June. 

The salpiglossis (Salpiglossis pic- 
Za) is a flower very little known, but 
deserves a place in any garden, no 

- matter how small. The colors are 
rich and various, as well as curiously 
pencilled. These, and the newer 
petunias (Petunia hybrida) make 
admirable beds—the latter being cov- 
ered with blossoms until the time of 
frost, and, if lifted, making handsome 
plants for house decoration. 

The monkey-flower (Mimulus hy- 
bridus) is not, as a general thing, ef- 
fective in a garden; but there is a 
new double variety—literally double, 

for one tube seems to be set in another 
—that is curious and interesting. Many 
fail with this from too deeply covering 
the seed, which should only be dusted 
over, or pressed into fine soil. Where 
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flowers are’kept in the house all-winter, 
these plants, carefully lifted and potted, 
are very useful. 


Diadem Pink. 

The erysimum (Zrysimum Peroff- 
skyanum) of a bright orange color, is 
as easy to cultivate asa corn-bottle. In 
fact, it will often sow itself, and you will 
find volunteer plants coming up in au- 
tumn and surviving the winter, that 
flower earlier and more prolifically than 
those from the spring sowing. Hence 
it is a good plan to sow both in autumn 
and spring. There is no finer sight 
than a bed of the orange erysimum, 
especially if ribboned with a bed of 
Ageratum Mexicanum, with which it 
harmonises. It has fragrance, distinct, 
though not very pronounced. There is 
a sulphur-yellow variety (Z. Arkansan- 
um), worthy of attention. 

The forget-me-nots, as a -class, have 
been very much improved by the florists, 
and new species, with their varieties, re- 
taining the grace of the original, 
(Myosotis palustris) with heavy corymbs 
replacing the scattered blossoms, have 
‘been introduced. -Ot these the Azoric 
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(M. Azorica) has three varieties, -one 
dark, one white, and one light ‘blue, 
that are very fine. The Alpine species 
(M. Alpestris) breaks into white, rose 
and blue, but can not compare with the 
Azoric. 

Of ‘the climbing plants, every one 
knows the old morning glory (Convol- 
vulus major) and the cypress vine (/fo- 
mea guamoclit), and they are common- 
ly cultivated. But there are new varie- 
ties, more tender, that are far superior 
in beauty, and if planted in thumb pots 
in doors, and transferred out when the 
weather is settled, will amply repay the 
time and trouble, in the size, beauty and 
profusion of their blossoms. Of these 
we particularly recommend the Maza- 
rine blue, with white margin (/. /im- 
bata elegantissima) and hope no one 


* will have a prejudice against it on ac- 


count of its long Latin name. Of the 
hardy kinds there is a scarlet one (/. 
coccinea) with leaves like the ordinary 


Carnation Pink. 
convolvulus, which is an effective climb- 
er, either ‘by itself, or mixed with the 
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blue and white convolvulus. The old- 
fashioned _scarlet-runner (Phaseolus 
multifiorus) if set about eighteen inches 
apart, and pegged to the ground at 
proper places, here and there, makes an 
effective bedding plant—a novel way of 
treatment that will produce satisfactory 
results. 

Of the perennials, the columbines 
have been of late attracting attention, 
Two of the newer varieties (Aguilegia 
caryphylloides), striped like a carnation 
pink, and one (A. sfectadilis) of a deep 
purple, with a white edge, are notable. 
Of the bells, the great flowered bell 
(Campanula grandiflora) is the most 
striking. It is easy enough to cultivate, 
but, north of Virginia, had better be 
well covered with litter during cold wea- 
ther. The hollyhock (A/thea rosea) is 
entirely different from the coarse flower 
of old gardens. It is double, and has as 
many named varieties as the dahlia. In 
fact, florists use it abroad as a prize flow- 


aX 


Double Mimulus. 


er. In certain situations it adorns the 
garden very much, either as a back 
ground, or as the centre of a group. 
The penstemon, usually looked on as a 
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green-house plant, is taking rank as a 
garden flower, and some of the native 
varieties (P. Zorreyi, Cobei, and gran- 
diflorus) are both showy and hardy. 


Eyen the old sweet william (Dianthus 
barbatus) has been improved exceeding- 
ly, and one variety has all the delicate 
edging of the auricula, with a body col- 
or varying from the faintest rose to the 
deepest and most velvety crimson. 
There are some new perennials from 
the Rocky Mountains that are worthy of 
attention; one of these, however, sold 
at a high price by the seedsman (£u- 
patorium ageratoides) grows wild all 
through the hilly and rocky portions of 
the middle States, particularly along the 
Palisades of the Hudson. 

Of the perennial larkspurs we have 
little to say, except that they are abso- 
lutely necessary with their magnificent 
blue bloom in any garden. The old 
bee variety (Delphinium elator) is well 
known, but some of the newer kinds 
(D. formosum and D. celestinum) sut- 
pass it in clearness of color and fine 
effect. They are easily grown and per- 
fectly hardy. A circular bed, with the 
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Delphinium in the centre, Erysimum 
next, and the crimson flax (Linum 
grandifiorum kermisinum) \ast—the 
two latter sown late, so as to be 
synchronous in flowering—can not be 
exceeded in chromatic effect. 

It is neither difficult nor costly to have 
ahandsome garden around the house, 
and nothing tends more to foster good 
taste, kindly feelings -and a love for the 
beautiful, than the cultivation of flowers. 
Nothing should be more zealously en- 
couraged. There was a great outcry 
some years since, when the Agricultural 
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Department distributed a few seeds of 
new flowers, as well as rare vegetables. 
Nothing could have been better than 
the act so censured. It assisted to de- 
velope taste. The seedsmen were 
shortsighted enough to think it interfer- 
ed with their business. Most of them 
know better now. It introduced a taste 
where it never existed, increased indi- 
rectly thé value of property, and assisted 
the spread of that sentiment which is 
adding happiness to the family circle, 
and making the desert (around country 
houses) ‘‘ blossom like the rose.” 
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ALF an hour afterwards Carta- 

ret was escorting Frank Lance 

through his garden and vine- 
yard. Lance followed with a stupefied 
air, looking around him as though doubt- 
ing his eyesight. 

“Well, Ihave only one question to 
ask you, Cartaret,” he said. ‘Is this 
Gaymount, or have you moved ?” 

“It is the same old Gaymount—with 
a difference,” was the reply. 

“It isa wonder. How did a good-for- 
nothing Virginian ever accomplish such 
marvels ?” 

“‘By hard work, under the influence 
of two powerful sentiments, Lance—the 
dread of debt, that is slavery; and the 
desire to marry.” 

“Debt is a necessity, old fellow—that 
is my experience.” 

‘You are wrong, Lance, it is an in- 
sanity. The human being who puts 
himself in another’s power, to enjoy a 
few luxuries only, is a madman that 
ought to be sent to a madhouse.” 

“Come, that’s absurd, Cartaret. How 
can people avoid debt ?” 

- “Shall I tell you one great means? 


By knowing what a dollar is—I have 
only learned lately.” 

‘* Develope your idea, my son. What 
have you learned in reference to that 
same dollar ?” 

‘* That it consists of a hundred cents; 
also of two quarters and one half dollar. 
A year or two ago I did not believe that. 
Listen, my dear Lance—drops make up 
the ocean; ten cent pieces make up the 
fortunes of Mr. Astor and Baron Roths- 
child; those gentlemen, or their prede- 
cessors, knew the fact, and that is the 
origin of their wealth.” 

‘Ten cents! It is nothing.” 

‘You are wrong; it is everything; 
that same tencent piece you throw it 
away every hour; and in ten hours you 
have thrown away a dollar. What you 
do one day, you continue to do on the 
next day, and when you have thrown 
away one hundred. ten cent pieces, you 
have wasted ten dollars. Say that takes 
a month; then in twelve months you 
have spent uselessly one hundred and 
twenty dollars, which is the interest at 
6 per cent. on ‘wo thousand dollars, 
Lance.” 

‘That is a fact,” said Mr. Lanee, 
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thoughtfully, ‘‘ who would have said ci- 
gars.cost the interest on two thousand 
dollars ?” 

‘* To proceed, Lance.” 

‘« Then you have not finished ?” 

‘*No; I propose to lecture on this 
subject for at least five minutes.” 

** Continue, my son.” 

‘“ Well, to come now to the subject of 
debt, with which we commenced. There 
is some check on you when you are call- 
ed upon to ‘ pay as you go’—it is ‘money 
in hand,’ and sometimes you keep it. 
Well, open an account at your grocer’s, 
your dry goods merchant’s, or elsewhere, 
and from that moment you don’t keep 
your money. Every day you send for a 
few trifles—you regard them in that 
light. Well, those trifles—fractions of a 


dollar to-day, to-morrow, and the next 
day—have a curious way of turning into 
an amount of dollars expressed by three 


or four figures; and then they are zo 
trifles. You think you about twenty 
dollars, and you discover that it is just 
one hundred and twenty! Add that to 
what you have spent, in ten cent pieces, 
on cigars, and you have two hundred 
and forty dollars, thrown away to all in- 
tents and purposes; and that sum is the 
interest on four thousand dollars, Have 
similar ‘accounts’ elsewhere, every head 
of a household will, and at the end of 
the year you have spent in trifles—things 
for the most part wholly unnecessary— 
the interest on ten thousand dollars, the 
value of your estate, say.” 

** Well, you pay.” 

‘* Or you can’t pay; for remember the 
above estimate leaves out the heavy me- 
cessary expenses of your family.” 

‘* What then?” 

‘* Debt and the pound of flesh. ‘ Pay 
my bond,’ says Shylock, whetting his 
knife, ‘I want my pound of flesh.’ Well, 
the pound comes from over the heart, 
for you have given your bond, bearing 
interest, or a deed of trust; you are in- 
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volved, and the interest is not paid; the 
amount increases, doubles, and your es- 
tate is sold one day to pay it. No mat- 
ter if this is hard—if your estate 1s worth 
thrice the money. Your Shylock, in a 
cutaway coat and a black beaver hat, 
wants his pound. He sves you, obtains 
judgment, or a decree of sale, sells for 
cash, and you are a pauper.” 

** My dear boy,” said Frank Lance, 
‘* you feelingly remind me of what I am 
—that is to say, a miserable spender of 
ten cent pieces, energetically engaged 
also in running in debt; and to think 
that a wretched Virginian should have 
to impress these truths on a Zive Yan 
kee! I thought I was making a fine 
impression when I lectured one ‘truck,’ 
that is, the small, but here you are 
teaching your teacher. So the secret of 
fortune is to keep your ten ceft pieces 
and not run in debt.” 

6 Ves.” > 

‘* Where are your cigars and juleps to 
come from ?” 

‘¢ Smoke a pipe, and don’t drink ju- 
leps—make your own wine.” 

‘Aha! there you are advertising 
homemade wines, You are a grand 
lover of your species; you exhaust your- 
self in giving good advice, and it is all 
in the way of business.” 

‘* Well, I don’t dodge the point; don’t 
drink juleps, but home-made wine, and 
you won’t bea drunkard. But my ‘grand 
philosophy’ is not a theory or an adver- 
tisement, Lance. My father was ruined 
by debt, and I his son have a mortal 
fear of it. I.mever could rest easy, ow- 
ing anything; and now I am working 
hard to be free from something of which 
I will tell you more, soon. Call me 
‘ demoralized’ if you cheose, Lance; say 
that I have turned truckster if not huck- 
ster. Well, it is true; I am glad to say 
I make two or three cents clear profit on 
every head of my cabbage—a noble ve- 
getable, Lance—and as to my invest 
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ment, expenses, and profits generally, I 
will discourse to you, if you think it will 
interest you.” 

“It will charm me, old fellow. Let 
me know all; this is a wonder around me.” 

“Well, listen then, Lance.” 

And Cartaret launched forth with ar- 
dor upon what had now become for him 
the most interesting of all subjects. He 
showed how, by raising early strawber- 
ries, he received ten prices in the city 
markets; peas the same; lettuce the 
same; tomatoes and every species of ve- 
getables the same. How by assiduous 
care, he had made his apricots and nec- 
tarines precede a long time the very ear- 
liest peaches, and had sold the fruit at 
prices which brought him in a large re- 
venue. How, later with peaches and 


grapes, and vegetables of all descrip- 
tions, he had kept up his receipts by 
forwarding larger quantities; and now 
he said, after laying all the figures be- 


fore Lance, he began to see that peach 
and grape-raising would double his pro- 
fits. 

“Peaches are a source of great reve- 
nue, Lance,” he said, ‘‘ for I sell at three 
cents apiece both peaches and dwarf 
pears, which are re-sold by the pur- 
chasers at five cents, a profit of 66 per 
cent., and I can afford to do so, for my 
own profit, with every expense deducted, 
is two hundred per cent.” 

“ That is to say, two hundred per ct. 
on one cent—only ¢wo cents /” 

“No; four hundred dollars; for you 
don’t raise one peach or pear; you raise 
10,000, I shall have for sale this year 
10,000 easily, and as many pears, young 
amy trees are as yet. They will cost 
me, freight to market included, two hun- 
dred dollars; I will receive six hundred 
dollars, and there is a net profit of just 
four hundred, which is the interest on 
something like seven thousand dollars— 
the market value, therefore, of two acres 
of my soil.” 
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Frank Lance stared at his friend. 

‘*Good heavens, my dear Cartaret !” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
that your land here is worth three thou- 
sand dollars an acre.” 

“‘It is worth more, at least that part 
that is favorable to grape-raising.” 

‘* How much ?” 

‘* About ten acres; I have five already 
planted—the southern exposure yonder. 
Did you ever see finer vines in their third 
season, Lance ?” 

‘¢ And you expect to make your for- 
tune from them? Why have not the 
people of Virginia done so before ?” 

‘¢ Because they had no motive to do 
so, Lance; they were planters with great 
estates. Why should the old Virginia 
planter, with his ten thousand acres, and 
his five hundred servants, ‘ fash his head’ 
about grape-raising, and truck, and all 
that? He was obliged to raise so much 
corn and wheat for his immense house- 
hold; he sold the surplus only, and made 
his profits from tobacco. That was 
enough, however, it made him rich. He 
shipped it to England to his factor; the 
ship brought back every luxury, velvet 
coats, laces, and silks, wine, and new 
books, and plate and jewels if he wished 
them; he had all that he wanted, this 
good gentleman with his ten thousand 
acres. Well, the consequence? Why, 
that he cultivated only corn, wheat and 
tobacco; they sufficed for him, and he 
saw no reason to change hiscrops. And 
when his son and his grandson, and his 
great-grandson succeeded him, they in 
turn said to themselves, ‘Farming is 
raising corn, wheat and tobacco, and 
nothing else.’ Well, that answered for 
a season; but the estates began to dwin- 
dle. The family divided the estate— 
primogeniture having been abolished— 
and when the grandson came to the old 
house, as head of the family, he found 
the estate no longer ten thousand, but 
one thousand acres.” 
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‘* Enough, I think, in all conscience, 
still.” 

** Yes, but not when divided in turn. 
That day came, and the one thousand 
acres was cut up into four or five por- 
tions. Then the eldest son hada grand 
house, and about ¢wo hundred acres.” 

‘Well, that is enough still.” 

** It ought to be, but it isnot. Why? 
Because the owner of the two hundred 
acres believes as his great-grandfather 
believed, that the only crops to raise are 
corn, tobacco, and wheat. Well, he 
tries to live in that manner, and his hired 
labor swallows up the whole proceeds 
nearly. His great-grandfather planted 
corn, etc. Why should he cease the 
good old process? Truck ?—grape-rais- 
ing? newfangled notions! all theory ! 
nonsense! And so he continues the old 


method of agriculture, which, under the 
present condition of things, is about the 


same as running a stage line along the 
railway from Washington to Baltimore.” 

Lance reflected. 

‘*T begin to take your idea, my son. 
And that is the reason why the Virginia 
agriculturists have not raised grapes ?” 

‘* One reason—another is a very natu- 
ral ignorance on the subject ; for the fine 
native varieties have been but recently 
developed. As for myself, I take no 
credit for having my views changed more 
than in the case of others; I have but 
forty acres, and I must live.” 

** And you expect todo so by grape- 
raising? To grow rich even by that?” 

‘* Yes, Lance; by that and raising 
fruit and vegetables. Shall I go back 
and try corn and wheat, and tobacco? 
What did they bring our farmers just 
before the war? Take corn and wheat— 
what was the average production? Was 
it eight barrels of corn and fifteen bush- 
els of wheat? I doubt it; but place it 
at that. Well, the farmers managed to 
live on that, but they did not prosper. 
When the planter at the end of the year 
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added up everything, he was generally 
very well satisfied to come out square 
with the world. Taking all things into 
consideration, he did not make five per 
cent. on his investment, even estimating 
his cwn supervision, often his labor, at 
nothing. That much brain work in this 
country should bring in law, medicine, 
or commerce—how much? Three thou- 
sand per annum. Well, that would 
bring the average of profit from plant- 
ing below three per cent.” 

‘* Ts it possible ?” said Lance. 

**Yes. The old Virginia system re- 
sulted in immense comfort, but it did 
not result in profit, which is a good 
thing, however it may be denounced by 
some. Profit means prosperity, and 
prosperity means churches, lyceums, 
academies, schools, railroads, material 
advancement and happiness. But this 
isa digression. Such was the sum total 
of the old system of agriculture, in the 
past. And do you think even shat is 
possible to-day? If you do you are mis- 
taken. Slavery has disappeared, and 
black freemen are now the laborers— 
freemen, each of whom costs about two 
hundred dollars per annum in wages and 
food, and who are far less efficient than 
they were before, under the most indul- 
gent masters. The result? The profits 
of agriculture generally may be repre- 
sented by the figure 0. Unless you walk 
after the plough yourself, your land is 
scratched simply—not turned up. Un- 
less you walk after the harvesters, your 
crop is half cut only, or they lag, at 
three dollars a-day. Work partially, or 
badly done, but wages and food the 
same. The land producing, from bad 
culture, one-fourth of a crop, but the 
cost and support of labor inexorably the 
same. The result is, my dear Lance, 
for I bore you, I fear, that in this year 
1869 we make about enough to put food 
in our mouths and pay taxes—in ten 
thousand cases, not even that.” 
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“‘ And your remedy ?” 

‘‘ Brains, applied to the situation. Try: 
and find whether old Virginia is not good 
for something besides corn and wheat. 
There is no fear that they will be ne- 
‘glected; in many parts of the country 
they pay best; but in others there are 
things which pay a thousand times bet- 
ter.” 

‘Ah! you return to grapes.” 

‘‘ Vineyards are only one item. Coal, 
iron, lead, tin, copper, every imaginable 
mineral; these are bedded under this 
soil in inexhaustible quantities, which 
will make gigantic fortunes to the com- 
panies which invest in lands containing 
them. But to come back to agricul- 
ture and horticulture. The old system 
of cultivating thousands of acres is dead; 
you cannot do it; then cultivate hun- 
dreds, or tens, and not only concentrate 
on your ten acres what you once placed 
on your hundred or your thousand, but 
ask yourself what those acres are best 
adapted to produce. Well, one fact has 
been ascertained, that a very large por- 
tion of Virginia is excellently adapted 
to vine-raising. The soil, the climate, 
the proximity to market, are all in her 
favor; she can compete, with important 
advantages in her favor, with the South 
and West alike. The soil and latitude 
of Cincinnati are not near so favorable, 
and yet the wine of the Catawba grape 
raised there is in every market of the 
world. Why should we not enter the 
lists, and try to utilize these great gifts 
of Providence? For my part, Lance, I 
am going to try. I am going to raise 
grapes and press them in a barrel, and 
add sugar when deficient, and let it fer- 
ment in a dark cellar, and bottle it, and 
label it ‘‘Gaymount, 1870,” or whatever 
the year is, and sell it. I expect to do 
so with little profit for one year or two— 
then, I hope to make money, and even 
4 great deal of it. Up to the present 
time I have been a gardener; I mean to 
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turn vine-grower. The profits on vege- 
tables, where you have access to good 
markets, and pursue the business with 
system and judgment, not despising small 
gains each day, are great. The profits 
on grapes and wine are, however, very 
much greater; and these it is my reso- 
lution to obtain. I must work, Lance. 
I am not a gay young bachelor like you, 
but have a wife and child. Worse still, 
in spite of all my fine sermons*about 
debt, I am hampered by it; it clings like 
a chain around my limbs, and weighs 
upon me. To be less: figurative, my 
dear Lance, Gaymount is in imminent 
danger of being sold. I owe Tugmud- 
dle more than eight thousand dollars.” 

Lance turned quickly. 

“Not the ex-overseer and present 
usurer ?” 

. “eé Yes. ” 

“The man you drove from your 
house ?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

Lance’s face expressed deep concern. 
All his smiles had disappeared. 

‘Tell me about that, my dear Carta- 
ret. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate,” he said. 

** You are right, Lance; but it was 
unavoidable. You shall judge for your- 
self.” 

And the young man proceeded to tell 
his friend how he had fallen into the 
clutches of Tugmuddle through the as- 
signment of his bond by Jinks—how 
Tugmuddle had put the bond in his 
pocket, kept it until it was due, and then 
instituted suit, refusing peremptorily the 
sum offered by his debtor in part pay- 
ment. 

That fact had removed any scruples 


-which the youth had against making use, 


in self-defence, of the ‘‘law’s delay.” 
He instructed his counsel to retard the 
proceedings in every manner possible, 
and this had been duly done, to Tug- 
muddle’s immense wrath and disgust, 
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All things come to an end, however- 
even the proceedings in suits in court. 
The day came at last when no further 
delay was possible. The case of Tug- 
muddle, assignee of Jinks, vs. Cartaret, 
was decided in favor of the plaintiff; 
judgment was obtained upon the bond, 
and Cartaret’s counsel duly notified him 
that a decree of court for the sale of 
Gaymount, to satisfy the bond, was now 
inevitable, and might be expected at any 
moment. 

‘*T don’t see how it can be paid—this 
fatal bond,” said Cartaret, knitting his 
brows; ‘‘ the bank defalcation overturned 
everything, and all our profits this year 
scarce make up more than half the eight 
thousand with the interest.” 

‘I am miserably poor,” groaned 
Lance, ‘*‘ but—” 

“* Stop !” interrupted Cartaret, ‘‘ don’t 
imagine for an instant that I would ac- 
cept one dollar from you, my dear Lance. 
No! I will never drag down my friends; 
I will fight my way through this, as I 
have done more than once in what we 
used to call ‘tight places’ in the war. 
With heaven’s blessing I’ll ‘pull through,’ 
Lance.” 

‘* Heaven. grant it,” said Frank Lance, 
earnestly. 

And they tread their way back through 
the red light of sunset, which illumined 
Gaymount superbly, and showed them 
the graceful figure of the Little Mamma 
standing on the porch with her baby in 
her arms. 

As they approached, old Juba was 
seen spurring rapidly from the direction 
of the village. As he drew near Carta- 
ret saw that he had something of impor- 
tance to communicate. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Juba?” he ex- 
elaimed. 

The old man shook his head. 

** Mas’ Arthur Botleigh’s had a fall, 
sir, and killed himself.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
DRINK. 


Juba exaggerated, like news-bearers ; 
but his report was not very far wrong. 
In fact, half an hour before, the follow- 
ing scene had occurred at the village : 

A young man driving a ‘‘ drag,” drawn 
by two fiery horses hitched tandem, had 
entered the village, at breakneck speed, 
evidently unable to control the animals, 
The young man’s countenance was bloat- 
ed, and he was plainly very much intox- 
icated. He fell forward, backward, side- 
wise, in a helpless way. Some persons 
seeing his condition, ran to check the 
horses. The result was unfortunate. 
The animals shied violently; the drag 
was overturned, and the young man fall- 
ing heavily beneath the feet of the plung- 
ing and kicking horses, lay apparently 
dead in the road. 

All this passed in an instant. When 
the bystanders ran and raised him up, 
he hung a dead weight on their arms; 
his eyes were closed, and he was bleed- 
ing profusely from severe injuries re- 
ceived in his fall. 

He was borne into the post-office, 
where a physician examined his wounds. 
They were serious. He had dislocated 
a shoulder, and a kick from one of the 
horses had fractured his leg. Half un- 
conscious, moaning, and bathed in his 
own blood, the unfortunate young man 
seemed to have received mortal injuries. 
_ An hour afterwards he was taken in a 
carriage to his small house near the vil- 
lage, and his friends came to ascertain 
his condition. The report of his physi- 
cian was not encouraging. A man of 
sound constitution might have looked 
forward hopefully to an early recovery. 
But unfortunately Arthur Botleigh had 
anything but a sound constitution. Ori- 
ginally rather feeble in health, he had 
persistently undermined his physical sys- 
tem by a long series of excesses. Thus 
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his injuries, which a vigorous person 
would have very soon gotten the better 
of, were the source of great disquietude 
to his physician and friends. 

Among these friends who hastened to 
his bedside as soon as they heard of his 
accident, was Cartaret. He and his 
kinsman had had little intercourse, and 
had very rarely even encountered each 
other, when a distant bow was all that 
passed between them. Cartaret forgot at 
this moment, however, every cause of 
complaint; promptly came to his kins- 
man’s bedside; and it was easy to see 
that this mark of regard was entirely 
grateful to the sick man. 

Another visitor made a far less agree- 
able impression. This was Tugmuddle. 
He came on the morning after the acci- 
dent, greeted Arthur Botleigh with great 
coolness, and going to the window where 
the old physician was mixing a draught, 
asked in a low voicc if there was danger 
that Mr. Botleigh would not recover his 
injuries. 

The physician did not like Tugmud- 
die, and looked at him sidewise. 

“Can't say,” he returned, gruffly. 

“Then Mr. Botleigh may recover ?” 

“Can’t say,” came in the same tone. 

Tugmuddle’s face grew red, and he 
went out of the apartment. As he dis- 
appeared Cartaret, who was standing by 
the bedside, but had taken no notice of 
the visitor, heard him mutter: 

“What do I care? Dead or alive, the 
estate is mine.” 

As the door closed, the old physician 
looked after him, with his under lip 
thrust out. 

“Well, that brute is gone,” he said. 

_ And he went on mixing his draught. 

A week afterwards the patient was still 
alive, but burnt up with a terrible fever. 
Cartaret watched by his bedside, alter- 
nating with other friends. What the 
result would be it was impossible, the 
old physician said, to form any opinion. 
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So, his good and bad genius watching 
him, Arthur Botleigh wrestled with the 
grim enemy. 

The good genius was the old physi- 
cian—the bad genius was Tugmuddle. 


XXVIII. 
GUY’S RIVAL. 


** Lieutenant.” 

7) Guy.” 

**T don’t like that Routzahn, Lieute- 
nant.” 

Cartaret looked more attentively at 
Guy Hartrigger, leaning on his hoe. 
He was frowning, and glancing in a sin- 
ister fashion at the phlegmatic Routzahn, 
who, in the vineyard near by, was care- 
fully clipping the vines, 

“You don’t like Routzahn, Guy? 
Why? Come, out with it, old fellow.” 

Guy blushed unmistakably, and re- 
plied: 

“*He’s courting Rose Lacy.” 

Cartaret stared at his companion. 

‘‘Routzahn cvuurting Rose, Guy! 
What an idea! You must be mistaken.” 

‘No, I’m not mistaken, Lieutenant. 
The thing is plain, and there’s no doubt 
about it. I’ve been watching ’em, and 
he’s courting her, Lieutenant, as sure as 
shooting.” 

The idea appeared so comic to Carta- 
ret, that he with difficulty suppressed 
his merriment. Here was a comedy! 
Guy, the inveterate bachelor—the gen- 
tleman so fond of the phrase, ‘‘ I’m not 
2 marrying man”—growing jealous, sus- 
picious, and directing savage scowls to 
ward a rival. 

‘¢ Why, you astonish me, old fellow,” 
he said, assuming a grave expression, 


- 1 know you are an observant man and 


not apt to be deceived; but are you not 
laboring under a misconception? Good 
heavens, Guy, just to think of it !” 
‘*No, I ain’t deceived, Lieutenant. 
He’s always hanging around her house, 
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and sending her the best vegetables we 
raise. And as I was passing by yester- 
day, I saw him sitting by Rose, and 
heard him’ tell her that just as soon as 
the grapes were ripe he would bring her 
some of the best bunches, and the best 
wine made in North America.” 

Guy groaned. Cartaret with great 
difficulty suppressed an explosion. This 
novel turn of things appeared irresistibly 
comic to the youth, and the temptation 
to tease his companion overcame every 
other sentiment. 

‘‘Well, the fact is, Guy,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘that Routzahn is a fine fel- 
low, and after all, a match between him 
and Rose would not be a bad arrange- 
ment. He is a German, it is true, but 
then the Germans are an excellent and 
most domestic race of people. They 


work hard, save their earnings, drink 
beer and wine, and are models of hus- 


bands; Routzahn would make Rose a 
good one, and her little woodpeckers a 
most admirable papa.” 

Guy knit his brows. 

“That finishes the thing, Lieute- 
nant.” 

*¢ What ?” 

*¢ You are in favor of Rose’s marrying 
that fat old German.” 

Cartaret replied, suppressing his laugh- 
ter: 

‘*Routzahn is not so very fat, Guy, 
and not as old as you may suppose. I 
should put his weight at only two hun- 
dred, and his age at forty-five, at most. 
Now Rose is at least thirty, and a ‘lone 
lorn widow.’ Why should she not make 
Routzahn happy, in return for his exer- 
tions in making her comfortable, old 
fellow ?” 

Guy assumed an expression, which 
may be best described as one of high 
dudgeon. 

** Well, all right, Lieutenant, if you 
approve of it.” 

‘I’ve got nothing to do with it, Guy,” 
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said Cartaret, ready to burst forth at the 
expression on his companion’s face. ‘I 
make it a point never to interfere in these 
romantic and gushing affairs. Take my 
advice, and never thwart lovers. Offer 
no obstacle to their transports. If Rout- 
zahn and Rose are willing, why should 
we not establish a German colony at 
Gaymount ?” 

Guy growled. 

*¢ And he only to come here so late- 
ly,” he said, ‘to come here and marry 
Rose, while—” 

‘* While you have known her from 
her girlhood. Take care, Guy, I begin 
to think you are growing jealous.” 

‘Me jealous! No, not if I know my- 
self, Lieutenant. Rose can do as she 
chooses, and take as many presents from 
him as she wants to. It’s none of my 
business, Lieutenant.” 

Cartaret burst out laughing, for Guy’s 
expression was Overwhelmingly mourn- 
ful. He was about to drop his tone of 
banter, but at that moment Routzahn 
came up. He held in his hand a cluster 
of half ripened grapes. 

** Goot !” said Routzahn, smiling be- 
nevolently, and holding up the bunch. 

And he proceeded in broken English 
to speak of the fine vintage which he 
anticipated. 

Cartaret listened with one. eye on 
Guy, who had resumed his hoe. Guy’s 
countenance expressed an amount of 
disgust that nearly induced the youth to 
explode. 

Routzahn terminated his discourse, 
and beamed with benevolent smiles. 

‘‘T go now and trink some peer, and 
zee Rose,” he said, “I promise to gif 
her zum.” 

With which words he pointed to the 
grape bunches, smiled still more sweet- 
ly, and waddled off in the direction of 
Rose Lacy’s house. 

Cartaret retreated in his turn. He 
had not the courage to remain and face 
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Guy. As he approached the portico, 
where Frank Lance was smoking, he ex- 
ploded into such a fit of laughter that 
that gentleman feared that he would be 
seized with a convulsion. 


XXIX. 
THE CRISIS APPROACHES. 


September came, and Cartaret with 
his whole ‘‘ force ” was busier than ever, 
culling and transferring to the wharf for 
shipment to market, the abundant pro- 
duce of his little estate. 

Affairs generally remained unchang- 
ed. Arthur Botleigh was still confined 
to his bed, with a terrible attack of fe- 
ver, Cartaret continued to watch over 
his unfortunate kinsman, and do all 
that he could to ameliorate his condi- 
tion; and still Tugmuddle, hovering 
around like some ill-omened vulture, 
awaited the moment when the invalid’s 
constitution would give way, and death 
ensue; when he—Tugmuddle—would 
seize on the three thousand acres. 

Frank Lance meanwhile lingered at 
Gaymount, evidently loth to depart. 

The gay denizen of cities, the news- 
paper man of Park row, and haunter of 
Broadway and Fifth avenue, seemed 
never to grow weary of this smiling 
country life, of his rambles through the 
variegated forests of autumn, of his vi- 
sits to The Reeds, where he carried on 
interminable discussions with old Major 
Vawter, of his arguments with Carta- 
ret, his laughs and talks with Annie, 
who held him in high favor, and his 
gambols, romps, and absurdities with 
the wonderful baby. 

To see Frank Lance, Esq., ‘‘ go on” 
with that small specimen of humanity, 
was a striking spectacle to behold. He 
danced the treasure on his knee, chuck- 
ed her up toward the ceiling, made faces 
at her, causing the small cherub to 
Scream with delight, or lying at full 
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length on his back on the floor, caused 
her to sit in triumph upon his chest, 
and grin with joy thereat. Every day 
he invented a new name for her. She 
was already in possession of fourteen ? 
In consequence of her habit of falling 
about in a highly inebriated manner, 
and doubling herself up, Lance bestow- 
ed upon her the euphonious cognomen 
of ‘* Mrs. Smallweed.” In consequence 
of her great round eyes, peering about 
as she sat in her small chair, gayly bran- 
dishing her rattle, he called her ‘‘ Little 
Owlet.” In consequence of other rea- 
sons, known only to himself, he called 
her ‘ Mink,” ‘‘ Binks,” ‘‘ Buck” and 
“‘ Chinquipin,” — winding up _ with 
‘* Lambpig,” ‘* Pussy Cat,” and “‘ Little 
Miss Rat.” 

All this was very undignified, no 
doubt, in Mr. Frank Lance, but the 
papa, and above all, the mamma, were 
not uncharitable. They, no doubt, pit- 
ied the bachelor condition of their un- 
fortunate guest, made allowance for his 
proceedings, and even when they saw 
him stretched on the floor, the baby re- 
posing with delight on his and her own 
chest, and kicking out vigorously, they 
charitably laughed at his absence of 
** dignity.” Cartaret said: ‘‘ Poor old 
bachelor!” and Madam Annie, after 
these scenes, informed her husband with 
a sweet smile, that ‘‘ Mr. Lance was one 
of the most intelligent persons she had 
ever known.” 

On that point the reader will form his 
own opinion. Lance was ccrtainly a 
gay companion, and the life of the 
whole establishment. He was an equal 
favorite at The Reeds, with Guy Har- 
trigger, with Juba, and even with Rout- 
zahn. His joyous temper made every- 
It seemed the most natural 
thing in the world that he should re- 
main there forever, and when one day ke 
informed Cartaret that he must return 
to New York, that announcement occa- 
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sioned a positive outcry from his friend, 
shared by Annie for self and baby. 

‘‘IT must go now, my dear friends,” 
said Lance, looking very disconsolate ; 
‘‘but I propose to return to this abode 
of oppression and cheerless gloom at or 
before Christmas. Don’t try to per- 
suade me to stay now. My Central and 
Erie stock, and various investments on 
Fifth avenue, in ocean steamers and the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, require 
my attention at the moment, and I must 
tear myself away.” 

Lance rose, and tried to smile, but it 
turned into a sigh. He then mounted 
his horse, and went to have a last violent 
discussion, he said, with old Major Vaw- 
ter. 

On the next morning Mr. Lance did 
not descend promptly to breakfast. Car- 
taret went to his chamber, not to bring 
a smile upon the Little Mamma’s face, 
and found Lance in bed—playing with 
the baby! The tableau was imposing. 
Mr. Lance was leaning back on two pil- 
lows, holding the baby under both arms, 
chucking her up, letting her fall, laugh- 
ing wildly, and throwing the small be- 
ing into paroxysms of delight. 

** Go it, old fellow !” exclaimed Car- 
taret, ‘‘ you were born for domestic life. 
Playing with a baby, when breakfast is 
getting cold.” Frank Lance sprang up. 

‘¢ Here, take this thing,” he said, ‘I 
am tired of her.” 

‘* How did she get here ?” 

Mr. Lance looked somewhat confused. 

*¢ Well—hum—the fact is—I sent for 
her,” he said, laughing. And proceed- 
ing rapidly to make his toilet, he de- 
scended to breakfast. 

An hour afterwards Mr. Frank Lance 
had turned his back on Gaymount. 
Cartaret and Annie stood on the porti- 
co, looking sadly after the young New 
Yorker. Some of the sunshine seemed 
to depart with him, and they re-entered 
the house sighing. 
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The day seemed destined to be a 
gloomy one. In the afternoon Juba 
brought from the village a note from 
Mr. Bland, the young man’s counsel, 
The note stated that Tugmuddle had 
obtained a decree of court to sell Gay- 
mount, to satisfy the bond, and that an 
advertisement had promptly appeared 
in the county paper to the effect that 
the sale would take place in thirty days 
from that time. 

Cartaret quietly folded up the paper, 
and reflected for an instant, with a slight 
color in his cheeks. 

** Well,” he muttered, ‘‘ the crisis has 
come. Let me face it like a man.” 


XXX. 
THE STRUGGLE. 


Cartaret had saved about three thou- 
sand dollars. The debt to Tugmuddle 
was more than eight thousand. 

It is not difficult to pay a debt of eight 
thousand dollars with three thousand, if 
you have a reasonable creditor, and can 
demonstrate to him that you are reli- 
able, practice economy, and are making 
profits on your business, which in twelve 
months will extinguish the whole debt. 
When, however, your creditor is not 
reasonable, when he hates you, and de- 
sires to destroy you, it is not possible to 
pay the debt of eight thousand with 
seven thousand nine hundred dollars, 
unless you are able to obtain from some 
one the additional sum of one hundred 
dollars. 

Cartaret’s creditor was unreasonable, 
and bent on his destruction. He did 
not want the young man’s money in the 
least—he wanted Gaymount. He there- 
fore intended to use the power which 
the law conferred on him, to force the 
sale of the estate, calculating on the 
presence of few bidders, to buy it in 
himself, turn Cartaret out, and reign 
the lord of Gaymount, while the youth 
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and his young wife and child would go 
elsewhere—where they could. 

Such was the creditor whom Cartaret 
found himself called upon to face. He 
had less than half the amount of his bond 
to offer—the remainder must be obtain- 
ed somewhere—and the youth courage- 
ously cast about him to raise the sum 
he needed. 

He tried twenty times at least, and 
failed precisely as often. No one around 
him had money to lend. In vain did 
Cartaret exert himself to obtain the 
amount in the neighboring cities, by of- 
fering his entire estate as security. The 
uniform reply was, that the State of af- 
fairs in Virginia was too uncertain. The 
proposed extension of the right of suf- 
frage would render all real estate of 
doubtful value. Crushing taxes were 
nearly certain under the proposed new 
regime. It would afford them extreme 
pleasure to oblige Mr. Cartaret, to lend 
him the amount he required on the pro- 
posed security, but under the circum- 
stances, they were compelled to decline. 

With that answer Cartaret came back 
to Gaymount, and his wife and child. 
Debt is nothing to the unmarried man; 
tuin even merely takes away his lux- 
uries, and drives him to healthful toil. 
When, however, that ruin is to fall on 
wife and child too; when those that are 
nearest and dearest to you may want 
bread, and a room to shelter them, that 
is different, and tries the stoutest 
hearts, 

Cartaret realized the whole danger, 
and looked it bravely in the face; not 
cast down, but defying it to break his 
spirit. 

“Thank God! if Gaymount is sold, 
they can not crush me. I have courage 
and health, and good limbs, and I will 
work. I will take off my coat, and hold 
the plough handles, and work for my 
little family. I am not proud, and I am 
not cowardly. I have made money 
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here, and I will make it elsewhere. 
Leaving Gaymount is different now, for 
Ihave my wife and child. I had the 
courage to cut down the old oaks, and 
plough up the old grounds. I have the 
courage now to see all leave me, and go 
and work for my dear ones, without too 
much complaint. Meanwhile, I’ll go on 
with everything, and especially with my 
vines. Come, Edmund Cartaret ! show 
the world you are a man. Face the 
danger, and dare is. Be a man, and 
work like one !” 

Cartaret was ‘coming out.” The 
hour of trial crushes the weak, but arou- 
ses in the man of true courage and 
strong fibre the dormant faculties which 
enable him to lock danger in the face, 
and combar it. Any one who had seen 
the young man at the moment when 
eur history opened, would have regard- 
ed him as an idle dreamer, despondent 
by nature, and unfit to grapple with dif- 
ficulty. The test had come, however, 
and he disproved all that. His courage 
rose with the strain on him. Instead of 
despairing he remained cool, collected, 
and ready to face everything; not a 
weak dreamer, but @ man, and a stub- 
born one. 

He sat down and made his calcula- 
tions. More than five thousand dollars 
were still wanting. He could not bor- 
row that sum. Frank Lance and his 
other friends were far too poor to furnish 
any part of it even; then he must strain 
every nerve to earn it insome manner— 
to help himself, trusting that then hea- 
ven would help him. 

How could he earn five thousand dol- 
lars? His winter fruits and vegetables 
would bring him something toward it, 
but, after making the most liberal esti- 
mates, this resource was seen to be far 
from sufficient, and he turned his whole 
attention in the direction of grapes and 
wine; as he had said one day to Guy, 
he had studied this subject thoroughly. 
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He had read volume after volume, writ- 
ten by the most experienced vine cul- 
turists, and unless those gentlemen had 
put themselves to the trouble. of writing 
and publishing elaborate falsehoods, 
there were enormous profits to be made 
by growing grapes for the table and for 
wine. Closing his books, Cartaret had 
then proceeded logically to ask himself 
the question: ‘‘Have I the soil, the 
climate, and the requisite experience to 
make these profits?” He had determin- 
ed to try, at least, if his soil would grow 
wine grapes, supplied his want of practi- 
cal knowledge by engaging Routzahn, 
planted five acres in vines, concentrated 
the richest manure thereon, and now in 
September, 1868, the result. had far ex- 
ceeded his expectations. The vines 
planted by him had been one year old, 
two year old, and cuttings; and they 
had been placed in the ground in the 
spring of 1866. Thus in this autumn of 
1868, they were respectively two, three 
and four year old plants, and some were 
already covered with the richest clusters, 
so rich and heavy, in many instances, 
as to weigh down the bearing shoots 
and cover the trellises. All the choice 
American varieties had been planted 
under the supervision of Routzahn, 
whose only fault was a natural prefer- 
ence for the foreign grapes to which he 
was accustomed. Cartaret’s reading had 
shown him, however, that the attempt 
to profit from these would result ia fail- 
ure. He needed the home varieties— 
Catawba, Isabella, Delaware, Ives, Iona, 
Hartford Prolific and the Salem—and 
these had been selected, and carefully 
developed by thorough culture. Those 
for the table were planted in one part of 
the vineyard; those for wine—the Del- 
aware, Catawba, Ives, etc.—in another. 
In the fall of 1867 the yield had been 
small. Now in the fall of 1868, it was 
superb, and promised great profit. 

Such had been the result of his expe- 
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riments in grape culture. The great 
profit now was to utilize this success, 

Unfortunately wine could not be 
forced. Time was necessary to permit 
the grape juice to ferment, and gain 
strength and flavor. But Cartaret reso- 
lutely resolved to proceed as though he 
possessed this priceless jewel ¢éme, and 
made contracts with wine merchants in 
the neighboring cities, which promised 
him great profits. 

Having thus laid the foundation for 
his operations, he went to work, as cool- 
ly as though the fatal decree of sale had 
not been fulminated, and Gaymount 
was in no danger. 

Routzahn was now the head and front 
of everything—the oracle and master. 
Gathering and forwarding the late vege- 
tables was left to Guy, Juba and a vig- 
orous hired laborer, with two addition- 
al laborers, and the indefatigable Rout- 
zahn. Cartaret proceeded under the 
German’s directions to press the grapes 
and make wine. Sheds and presses had 
already been constructed; for a long 
time the pick and shovel had been ai 
work, digging a cave in the side of a 
knoll, where the wine could be deposit- 
ed, safe from freezing or turning sour, 
owing to the equable temperature—now 
this work was accomplished; all was 
ready, and Routzahn marshalled his 
forces for the great process of wine-mak- 
ing. 

We have no space for a detailed des- 
cription of this interesting process, which 
Cartaret watched with an enthusiasm 
which he had never bestowed upon ve- 
getables and “ truck raising” generally. 
There was something very different in 
this work of culling the rich clusters, 
and expressing their ripe juices—in the 
wise treatment of the liquid, according to 
the teachings of the most profound ex- 
perts; the process of fermentation and 
barreling up for deposit in the cave. In 
spite of the danger staring him in the 
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face, Cartaret had the courage to pro- 
vide thus for profit in the future—to 
make wine, put it away, and await the 
mellowing effects of that time so valu- 
able to him. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to secure as rapid returns from his 
vineyard as possible, and he promptly 
wrote to ascertain what price he could 
obtain for simple grape juice, like the 
sample sent. The reply was such as to 
induce him, thereafter, to forward the 
juice. Even in that state it returned 
him a fair profit on the money invested. 
This determined him to relax his wine- 
making, in a measure, and look for the 
moment to quick profits. Routzahn 
went on with his wine-making, but Car- 
taret proceeded, with the rest of his 
force, to gather the grapes for transmis- 
sion in paper boxes to the cities, or for 
the production of the simple juice, which 
was forwarded without fermentation to 
the wine companies. 

Week after week flitted away in this 
unceasing toil; and then Cartaret sum- 
med up the results—that is, the profits. 
They were encouraging, but not suffi- 
cient to ward off the fatal blow from the 
mailed hand of the law, now raised to 
strike. 

From fruits, vegetables, grapes and 
wine, he had been enabled to swell his 
deposits in bank to about five thousand 
dollars. If he could obtain avery short 
credit for the rest, he could easily pay 
the eight thousand dollars due Tugmud- 
dle. In one month he could sell winter 
fruits and vegetables nearly sufficient to 
extinguish the debt—but that one month / 

He felt that he need not expect that 
month’s indulgence from Tugmuddle— 
not even the delay of a week, a day, or 
an hour. This Shylock was plainly in- 
exorable. He wanted Gaymount. When 
asked to surrender his whole ambition, 
and abdicate his darling reverge, he 
would refuse at once. 

“If I had only this poor little amount 
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of three or four thousand dollars,” mut- 

tered Cartaret, ‘‘ but I can obtain it no- 

where. What is going to happen? But 

one thing that I can see—Annie and I 

will be turned out of house and home. 

Well, at least I’ll not lose heart, Old 

Patrick Henry said that ‘ adversity tough- 

ened manhood.’ At least I’ll fight to 

the end in this new battle, and ‘die 
fighting.’ ” 
* XXXII. 

HOW GUY HARTRIGGER ANNOUNCED 
HIS EARLY DEPARTURE FROM GAY- 
MOUNT. 

It was now the middle of October, and 
that day of fate for so many persons in 
this world—the day of payment—rapid- 
ly approached. 

Cartaret kept up his spirits, and faced 
the coming wave courageously. He 
worked without intermission, continued 
to sit up night after night with his sick 
kinsman, who did not improve, and re- 
solved to do his duty, and trust to Pro- 
vidence. 

When a man meets trouble in that 
spirit, it does not gain much hold upon 
him. Hot iron throws off water drop- 
ped upon it—a resolute soul throws off 
anxiety and depression. During this 
trying period Cartaret even enjoyed a 
little comedy which was enacted before 
him, greeting the performance with 
youthful laughter. 

The performers in this comedy were 
Guy Hartrigger, Rose Lacy, and Rout- 
zahn. 

Guy passed one morning before Rose 
Lacy’s house, and through the open 
window beheld a spectacle and heard 
words which threw him into a fever. 
Routzahn was seated beside Rose, hold- 
ing the two red-headed children, one on 


‘each knee, and to the jealous eyes of 


Guy Hartrigger it seemed that Rose 
Lacy’s hand was clasped in the right 
hand of Routzahn. 
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‘It is gout to lif in Faderland, but 
here is better as nice,” said the guttural 
Routzahn. 

And he smoothed the left hand red- 
headed urchin, gazing at Rose with a 
smile of deep meaning. 

The fair one blushed, and Guy turned 
red. Then a spectacle followed which 
ran him wild nearly. 

Routzahn deliberately raised his other 
hand, extended it in the direction of the 
handsome Rose Lacy, smoothed down 
with an affectionate caress the hair of the 
dame, as he had done that of the urchin, 
and said : 

‘¢ American frau is burdy.” 

Thereat Guy retired in disgust and 
despair, and went and told Cartaret he 
must leave Gaymount. 

** Why ?” said Cartaret. 

Guy Hartrigger described the scene 
which he had witnessed, and the young 
man’s spirit of humor nearly overcame 
him, Guy’s departure would be serious, 
however, and he said: ° 

‘Who would ever have dreamed of 
this, Guy? Why I thought you and 
Rose were certainly going to make a 
match.” 

Guy’s head drooped mournfully. He 
could not even mutter the words, ‘‘ Iam 
not a marrying man.” Forsome months, 
indeed, he had not used that formula, 
and now, overcome at the idea that 
Routzahn had superseded him with Rose, 
the secret of honest Guy’s heart was re- 
vealed. 

‘‘ Well, Lieutenant,” he exclaimed, 
**T never thought I’d come to knock un- 
der to Rose, but the fact is, she’s been 
gradually getting a hold on me, for a 
year past. She began by mending my 
old shirts, and sewing on my buttons. 
Then she told me I must come in every 
morning and see the children; she had 
her washing to do, she said, and some- 
body was needed to keep ’em out of mis- 
chief.” 
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* And you went, Guy?” 

Guy nodded mournfully. 

** What could I do, Lieutenant? The 
poor little innocents had no one to look 
after ’em and keep ’em straight ; and the 
fact is, I’m a tender-hearted man, Lieu- 
tenant; I could n’t help getting fond of 
the little red-headed devils—hum—that 
is, innocents.” 

“TI accept of the amendment, Guy. 
So you began to grow intimate ?” 

“That’s the word, Lieutenant—and 
would you believe it? The children soon 
got to call me—” 

Guy paused, confused. 

“What, Guy ?” 

‘¢They got to calling me ‘ pappy.’” 

In spite of himself, Cartaret could not 
restrain a laugh at the speaker's expres- 
sion. 

‘*Taught them by Rose, no doubt,” 
he said; ‘‘ but did you never make love 
to her, Guy ?” 

Guy Hartrigger blushed unmistakably. 

“Well, I don’t know—that is, Lieu- 
tenant—” 

‘*Enough, Guy; make a clean breast 
of it. What did you tell Rose one 
morning, Guy, when you were sitting 
with the little woodpeckers playing 
around your knees, and Rose sewing on 
a button for you, the button wanting on 
a shirt you wore, which made it neces- 
sary for her pretty fingers—” 

Guy stared at Cartaret with a sort of 
stupor. 

‘** How did you know that? You were 
not passing, Lieutenant. 

‘*No, old fellow,” Cartaret replied, 
* the picture is due to my imagination. 
I thought it probable that Rose liked 
you, and had made up her mind to mar- 
ry you; then, as you said she sewed on 
your buttons, I thought you might need 
one on the garment you were wearing 
sometimes; then, another step brought 
me to the picture I drew for you—that 
of Rose’s pretty fingers moving daintily 
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as she sewed on the button; touching 
your neck, Guy; making you feel queer, 
Guy; causing you to blush and grow 
romantic, and think it would not be so 
bad an arrangement if you could make 
the fingers your own; also the smiling 
and blushing seamstress. Come, ac- 
knowledge, Guy, that this was what you 
thought.” 

Guy groaned. 

‘Well, I’ll make a clean breast of it, 
Lieutenant. That was what took place, 
and I thought that. Only I was such a 
blasted fool, Lieutenant—such a darned 
and most infernal fool, Lieutenant—that 
when Rose spoke up and said: ‘ You 
will make somebody a good husband, 
Guy,’ I answered her, and told her—yes, 
I said to her, Lieutenant—” 

‘6 What ?” 

“T said, ‘I’m not a marrying mah, 
Rose.’ There it is.” 

And Guy contracted his brows, ground 


his teeth together, and uttered a groan 
that seemed enough to shatter all his 
bulk. 

Cartaret with difficulty suppressed his 
laughter; but ina moment had grown 


serious again. Guy was plainly very 
unhappy, and it was probable that this 
contretemps would result in his leaving 
Gaymount, as he threatened. That 
would never do, he said to himself, and 
yet the state of affairs seemed to lead 
straight to it. What to do? Cartaret 
reflected for a moment. 

“Stay here fifteen minutes, Guy,” he 
said, ‘‘and then come to Rose’s house. 
Don’t ask me what I intend to do, but 
obey orders, Private Hartrigger. I am 
going to break a fixed resolution that I 
have heretofore adhered to.” 

“What are you going to do, Lieute- 
nant ?” 

“Tam going to meddle in—a love af- 
fair.” 

And putting on his hat Cartaret has- 
tened to the lodge inhabited by Rose. 
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HOW MATTERS RESULTED. 


The fair Rose was engaged in the pro- 
saic occupation of wringing out clothes. 
Near her stood a washtub; on the floor 
played the red-headed children; the la- 
dy’s appearance, with the trim figure, 
shapely, round arms, and rosy checks, 
fully accounted for the execution which 
her charms seemed to have wrought. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Lacy,” said 
Cartaret, bowing. 

Rose blushed, and dropped a curtsey. 

‘*Good morning, sir; take a seat, 
sir.” 

And she began to bustle about, hos- 
pitably. 

‘*T only called for a moment, my dear 
Mrs. Lacy. What pretty children !” 

The mother’s face lit up. 

{* They are very good, too, sir.” 

** But very troublesome, I suppose; 
why not have some one to aid you in 
looking after them ?” 

The laughing eyes of the young man 
made her color more than before. 

**Oh! Mr. Cartaret !” 

** You regard me as a friend, do you 
not, Mrs. Lacy ?” 

‘Indeed I do, sir; as my best friend. 
What would I ever have done without 
you ?” 

‘* But you have another friend as good, 
or better, than myself.” 

‘* Who is that, sir?” 

** Guy Hartrigger. ” 

Rose blushed immensely, and then 
looked mournful. 

‘* He never comes near me now, sir.” 

‘* Because you have driven him away.’ 

**1 drive Guy away, sir!” 

‘*He says you do, and yet he is de- 
votedly in love with you.” 

Rose’s cheeks, from resembling her 
floral namesake, became like carnation. 
Then an unmistakable pout came to the 
lips of the lady. 
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‘¢ He don’t care a pin for me, sir.” 

** How do you know it ?” 

** He as good as told me so, sir.” 

‘*Guy? I’m sure he never could have 
been so ungallant. How did it happen?” 

Rose raised her apron to her eyes. 

‘¢ He told—he told me,” she sobbed, 
**that—that—he was not ‘a marrying 
man.’” 

‘Is it possible?” said Cartaret, with 
his unfortunate propensity to laugh. 
‘* Not one morning when you were sew- 
ing on a button for him, Mrs. Lacy ?” 

Rose turned away in confusion. 

*‘ You see I know all, Rose—that is, 
Mrs. Lacy. Now let me speak plainly, 
like the true friend you say Iam. Are 
you going to marry Guy or Routzahn? 
Tell me.” 

Before Rose could reply, a low, guttu- 
ral laugh was heard from the door. Car- 
taret turned round and saw Routzahn, 
whose broad face was lit up with a cheer- 
ful smile. 

‘*T alf one frau in Faderland, oont she 
goom here soon,” said Routzahn. 

Cartaret stared, and then exclaimed, 
joyfully : 

‘*Ts it possible, Routzahn? And you 
to pass yourself off fora gay young ba- 
chelor !” 

**T dell her,” responded Routzahn, 
nodding benevolently in the direction of 
Rose. 

‘¢ Then this whole affair is all right. 
Good heavens, my dear Routzahn, here 
is Guy Hartrigger persuaded that you 
are courting Rose Lacy. I am afraid of 
you foreign gentlemen. You are all gay 
deceivers. You make love to the madam 
here, and drive your rivals half crazy. 
Why are you and Rose so fond of each 
other ?” 

Routzahn smiled. 

‘1 gif her grabes,” he said, ‘‘oont 
she pe like mine frau. She marry Mr. 
Hardrigger, soom day, she dell me.” 

As he spoke, Guy bounded into, ra- 
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ther than entered the room. 
true, Rose?” 

Rose was all blushes, but seemed far 
from displeased. 

**Come on, Routzahn,” cried Carta- 
ret, dragging the old German out; and 
turning his head he said to Guy Har- 
trigger : 

‘* Forward, Guy ! drawsabre! charge!” 

As he vanished with Routzahn in tow, 
Cartaret looked over his shoulder. He 
saw Guy Hartrigger—but let us retire, 
and respect the rules of good society. 

An hour afterwards, Guy Hartrigger 
rejoined Cartaret in the garden. 

‘*What luck, Guy? But your face 
tells the story,” said the young man. 

Guy was blushing, but exhibited cer- 
tainly no traces of disappointment. 

‘¢ What's the result?” said Cartaret. 
*¢ Are you a marrying man, Guy, orare 
you not?” 

‘*’m a marrying man, Lieutenant.” 


**Ts that 


XXXIII. 
‘OCTOBER 20.—II: IO—TT.—3 D.L.— 
N.W.—DIG.” 

Half an hour afterwards, and just at 
sunset, Cartaret returned towards the 
house. As he approached he saw, wad- 
dling to and fro in front of the portico, 
a character in this work, to whom we 
have accorded too little attention, seeing 
the important part he was destined to 
play in Cartaret’s life. 

This character was the swan shot by 
the young man, when he was hunting 
that day on the Potomac, and given to 
Annie for a pet. 

The young lady had carefully bound 
up his broken wing; effected a com- 
plete cure; and conciliated his warm 
regard, When her marriage took place, 
and she came to Gaymount, the swan 
accompanied her to her new abode, in- 
stalled himself as a member of the fa- 
mily, and spent at least half his time 
waddling gravely about the portico, with 
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the sedate and dignified air of a portly 
old gentleman, who has no occupation 
in life but to look around him, and take 
his ease. The swan, in fact, was tho- 
roughly domesticated. All his wild in- 
stincts seemed eradicated. Only at long 
intervals did the fancy for an expedition 
to the Potomac seize upon him ; he seem- 
ed to grow weary soon of his old com- 
panions, and twenty-four hours after 
these disappearances, he was pretty sure 
to be seen flying back, to go no more in 
the direction of his former haunts for 
whole weeks, sometimes for months. 
Petted and fed by Annie, greeted with 
laughter by the baby, free to roam over 
the grounds, through the mansion when- 
ever he wished, the dignified fowl led a 
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serene existence, undisturbed by the 
least cloud, and no doubt looked upon 
himself as the most fortunate of swans. 
As Cartaret approached the portico, 
on the evening of the scene at Rose La- 
cy’s, the swan waddled out to meet him, 
and testify his regards. Self-interest, as 
with human beings, probably had some- 
thing to do, however, with his friendly 
sentiments. Cartaret generally brought 
him grapes, or,some other delicacy, and 
on the present occasion his claims had 
not been forgotten. His bunch was 
ready. Cartaret held it out; the swan 
hastened to him and pecked greedily, 
and as the young man entered the house, 
the swan followed, still pecking at the 


grapes. 





THE PALACE GARDEN OF WEIMAR. 


AW UALEIMAR, capital of: the little 
’ | I | Duchy of Saxe Weimar, lying 
baAiaay} on the south of the Prussian 
government of Erfurt, and bordering on 
Gotha, dates its celebrity from the as- 
sumption of its regency by the Duchess 
Amelia. 

By the will of her husband, the Duke 
of Weimar, the young Duchess, then in 
her eighteenth year, was proclaimed re- 
gent. 

The little duchy was then in a la- 
mentable state, its treasury was empty, 
the lands badly cultivated, and the peo- 
ple disloyal. Duchess Amelia was de- 
votedly pious, and in this trying hour 
she invoked divine aid and wisdom to 
fulfill the duties of her position; she 
sought the counsel of wise, able minis- 


ters, and throwing aside the natural ti- . 


midity of her character, engaged heart 

and soul in the duties of her regency. 
Her efforts were soon crowned with 

Success, and the whole duchy bloomed 


and blossomed. Literature was also 
giving its death gasp. Klopstock’s only 
patron was a foreign monarch; Schu- 
bert was taken from a debtor’s prison, 
by an English prince; Lessing had sunk 
into an unhonored grave. 

When the prosperity of her province 
was established, the Duchess appeared 
as the good’ genius of German talent, 
and this tiny spot on the map of Europe 
assumed a higher position in the history 
of that age, than the proud capitals of 
Austria and Prussia. The most brilli- 
ant days of Weimar were at the close of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century; the star of German 
literature and philosophy then rose to its 
zenith, 

Not from German tongues alone do 
we hear glowing descriptions of this bril- 
liant court. In 1810, its doors were 
thrown open to the celebrated traveller, 
Aaron Burr, the man whom his country- 
men shunned, became daily associated 
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with the “amiable and good Weiland, 
and also with Goethe, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Weimar.” His diary 
gives an interesting account of his pre- 
sentation at court, and his taking tea 
with the princely ladies, ‘‘ all in calico, 
and en famille.” 

‘‘The Princess Caroline would be 
glad to see him any morning,” said la 
Baronne De Stein. 

He throws aside the veil which usual- 
ly envelopes crowned heads, and we see 
ordinary mortals, eating, laughing, talk- 
ing and walking, like the beings we jos- 
tle in every day life. 

One morning, before his presentation 
at court, as he was slowly sauntering 
along the sunny streets of Weimar, he 
saw on the opposite sidewalk, two ladies 
and a little girl. One of the ladies he 
recognized as a member of the court, 
and bowed to her. The child had 
grown weary of walking, and refused to 
take another step. Burr’s smile was al- 
ways irresistible to children, and with 
his characteristic politeness, he crossed 
over, and offered his assistance in sub- 
duing the little rebel. His gentle words, 
winning smile and dondons produced lo- 
comotion, and with many thanks, the 
ladies bade him farewell, expressing 
their hope of meeting him at dinner at 
the palace. Soon after, meeting with 
Baroness De Stein, he gave an amusing 
account of his rencontre with one of the 
little Princesses, Countess De Peyster, 
and a “‘ jolie fille de chambre.” 

When the guests were assembled in 
the saloon of the palace, and Burr was 
presented to the Grand Duchess of Wei- 
mar, he was horrified to recognize in her 
the ‘‘ jolie fille de chambre!” The Bar- 
oness had told her the story, and she 
rallied him frequently on his want of 
penetration. 

Goethe’s theatre was then a powerful 
centre of attraction. Free entrance to 
its entertainment was enjoyed by Burr, 
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and in after years he enlivened many a 
social twilight gathering with pleasant 
talk of Goethe’s ‘‘ Serious Comedy,” and 
the Duke in his little open side box with 
the author. 

Weimar! What noble images and 
enchanting scenes spring into basso-re- 
lievo at this word! Before its magic 
power the dark gnomes, Time and 
Space, vanish, and we enter freely 
through the noble portals into the Pal- 
ace Garden of Weimar. 

The scene is gay and brilliant, for the 
Duchess Amelia this evening summons 
around her her galaxy of literary friends 
—that constellation of genius, unequal- 
led since the days of Alfonso, at his 
court of Ferrara, It is a fitting arena 
for the mingling and moral of physi- 
cal beauty. 

The sweet music of a band floats 
through the air, which is rich with the 
perfumes of thousands of exotics; the 
slanting beams of the declining sun is 
lighting with glory series of fountains, 
roseries, alcoves, and temples which lie 
in shady nooks and corners of the gar- 
dens. In the centre of the grounds 
stands the summer house — without 
which no German garden is complete. 
It is a miniature castle, adorned with 
towers, spires, domes and turrets. Every 
groined arch in the roof is draped with 
flowering creepers and rich exotics. 
Around the large hall are niches filled 
with busts of former Dukes and Duch- 
esses; mirrors, mosaic tables, Sevres 
vases, old Dresden chandeliers, gilt 
couches and chairs, covered with em- 
broidered Utrecht velvet, adorn the sa- 
loon. On each richly carved panel are 
the cyphers and arms of the family. 
Each window opens on enchanting 
beauty. , 

But loud strains of music announce 
the arrival of the Duchess. She is lean- 
ing. on the arm of her son, Carl Au- 
guste, but even unattended, the nobil- 
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ity, firmness, intelligence of her expres- 
sion and stately grace would mark her 
as one who had been tried in a fiery fur- 
nace, and had come out unscathed. 
These trials are best told in her own 
words : ! 


“To be regent! So young! To rule and 
command! It could not be otherwise. But a 
secret voice whispered, ‘ Beware!’ I heard it, 
and my better reason triumphed. Truth and 
self-love struggled for the mastery. Truth pre- 
vailed. Then came war. My brothers and 
nearest relations were crowned with flowers and 
laurels. Nothing was heard but the name of 
Brunswick! It was sung alike by friend and 
foe. This roused my ambition. I, too, longed 
for praise. Day and night I studied to render 
myself mistress of my new duties. Then I felt 
how absolutely I needed a friend in whom I 
could place my eatire confidence. There were 
many who courted my tavors ; some by flattery, 
others by a show of disinterestedness. I seem- 
ed to accept them all, in the hope that among 
them I should find the pearl of great price. At 
length I did find it, and it filled me with the 
same joy which others experience at the discov- 
ery ofa treasure. If a prince, and the individ- 
ual he selects as a confidant, are noble-minded, 
- sincerest affection may exist between 

em. 


This pearl of great price the noble 


Duchess found in the gentle, pure- 
minded Weiland. She “ grappled him 


to her heart with hooks of steel.” None 
ever superseded him. She admired the 
brilliant glory of Goethe and Schiller, 
but they never eclipsed him in the esti- 
mation of his friends. While his life 
was radiated by his loving, gentle wife, 
he retired to Osmanstadt, to enjoy his 
happiness, but when death claimed her, 
the Duchess recalled him to herself, and 
he never again left her. His beaming 
countenance, now as he walks by her 
side, shows that he has reached the un- 
clouded zenith of life. He does not see 
the rising doubts that will fall like a 
huge shadow upon his now shining path- 
way, and darken his future existence. 
That calm, stately lady, with dark, 
soft eyes, and Madonna brow, . is the 
young Duchess Louise. Amid this cir- 
cle of genius, wit, fancy and gallantry, 
the young wife of Carl Auguste was 
alone and unhappy. Her sudden trans- 
Planting from the rigid etiquette of her 
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father’s court to an atmosphere so dia- 
metrically opposed to that in which she 
had heretofore existed, surprised, pained 
and even shocked her. Her high sense 
of what was due, alike to the bride and 
the Princess, was perpetually wounded. 
Though in word or deed she never ex- 
pressed her feelings, yet her pallid 
cheek, and cold, reserved manner, plain- 
ly showed what passed within. 

Her coldness and silence chilled her 
husband, and made him believe her ut- 
terly indifferent to him. ‘‘ She is utter- 
ly incomprehensible,” he wrote to his 
friend, Knebel; ‘‘ before her marriage 
she lived quite alone in the world, with- 
out ever finding a being who answered 
her expectations of what friends ought 
to be, without ever exercising a single 
talent which would have softened her 
nature. She runs the risk of becoming 
completely isolated, and losing all that 
grace and amiability which form the 
principal charm of her sex.” 

{t was not until long years after that 
the husband sounded the depths of that 
noble, courageous heart, and felt the 
radiance of its love. Even the glowing 
eloquence of Goethe seems powerless 
now to excite even a momentary inter- 
est. Anicy smile hovers. on her lips, 
and she turns away with the weariness 
of a sick heart. 

‘* All the world’s a stage, and men 
and women merely players.” No one 
glancing over that brilliant assemblage, 
could have told that one aching heart 
was beating under those gay, courtly 
robes. The young husband and wife 
played their part in this festival of hon- 
or to Jean Paul, none dreaming of the 
barrier of ice between their hearts. 

Duke Carl is dispensing pleasant 
words and courtly jests impartially 
among the guests who throng the royal 
trio. How radiant are the countenan- 
ces of Richter and Herder! Their 
friendship is only a few days old, yet it 
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has cast anchorage, whose fastenings 
will not be loosed until death snaps its 
golden links. 

Herder wrote to Jacobi: ‘‘ Heaven 
has sent me a treasure in Richter. He 
is all heart, all soul—an harmonious 
tone in the great, golden harp of hu- 
manity.” 

Richter had been basking in the 
sunshine of successful authorship for 
some months. Enthusiastic, ardent let- 
ters of admiration poured forth from 
warm German hearts, cheered and en- 
couraged him. Moritz, on reading the 
MSS. of the ‘Invisible Lodge,” had 
exclaimed: ‘‘ This is no unknown wri- 
ter. It is Goethe, Herder, Weiland! 
It is above Goethe—it is something 
wholly new.” The rays of his “‘ Hes- 
perus” had reached the literary para- 
dise of Weimar, and eager messages of 
entreaty to join their constellation had 
filled the heart of the gentle author with 
an intoxication of bliss. 

To be known and read where Goethe, 
Schiller, Weiland—where Herder’s ele- 
vated spirit shed an immediate influ- 
ence upon all surrounding minds! The 
spot that had lain in distant shadow, 
like an enchanted world before his 
loving fancy. 

He did not hesitate long. According 
to the customs of the primitive times, he 
took his pack and staff, and turned his 
face toward the Mecca of his hopes; and 
now he is mingling with “those men 
whom he had always looked to as shin- 
ing worlds in the heaven of literature.” 
He saw Herder face to face. The men 
received him with outstretched hands, 
the women with beating hearts. Even 
the Duchess Amelia flattered him with 
many expressions of sympathy and ad- 
miration. His figure, too, is a pleasing 
addition to the beautiful and interesting 
Weimar picture, with his slender form, 
thin, pale face, and high, noble brow, 
around which curled fine, blonde hair. 
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His eyes were a clear, soft blue, but ca- 
pable of an intense fire, like lightning, 
which suddenly leaps from its hidden 
depths to dazzle the eyes of the beholder. 
His prepossessing appearance and man- 
ner would have given him the key to all 
hearts, but he was timid and desponding 
about himself. This genial atmosphere 
has, however, thrown a glow of freedom 
around him, and with the ease of a cour- 
tier he bows and replies to the kindly 
greetings of the royal coterie. 

All stand aloof from stony Schiller. 
Like the Duchess Louise, he seems to 
wander alone in the crowd, but his cold 
exterior veils a pure, lofty spirit, capable 
of noble self-sacrifice and devotion. 

Knebel is not far from the Duke. 
Next to Goethe, he enjoys his confi- 
dence and affection. Knebel’s literary 
pretensions are of no inferior order ; but 
his light pales before the greater lumin- 
aries, and only reflects them. His is 
that rare and valuable spirit which calls 
forth the powers of others rather than 
displays its own. 

Like the flower which is refreshed and 
nourished by the spray of the fountain, 
until its brilliant colors add beauty to 
the falling drops, does Knebel’s sympa- 
thizing, appreciative nature excite great- 
er effort in the gifted minds which sur- 
round him; and his name comes down 
to us associated with those who owed to 
his influence some tithe of their fame. 
His sovereign’s sense of his appreciative 
love is shown by the following extract :— 
‘‘In this hour of retirement I turn to 
you. The day has been exquisitely 
beautiful, and this my first evening of 
liberty I have enjoyed to the utmost. I 
feel so far removed from the affairs of 
earth, so completely in a better, higher 
sphere. Man is not destined to be the 
miserable ‘ philister’ of this every-day 
life. Never do we feel so noble, so ele- 
vated, as when we behold the sun sink 
to rest, and the stars rise, and know that 
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all this is created for the sake of man. 
Allis silent, and the intense stillness 
makes me hear, or fancy I hear, purer 
sounds than those which really reach the 
ear.” 

F.. _erich von Einséedel is one of the 
few who unite a butterfly nature to an 
acute and cultivated intellect. As a 
courtier, he is essentially a fine gentle- 
man, but he can be the most delightful 
companion, the most sensible adviser, 
and the most winning friend in court. 
He commenced his court career as page ; 
he was then promoted to the rank of 
Chamberlain to Duchess Amelia, and 
finally advanced to the Privy Counsel- 
lorship. Asa page, he was proverbial 
in the court chronicles for his gay pranks, 
and in after life, his gladsome tempera- 
ment, his frank, open manners, and ge- 
nerous nature, secured him the lasting 
favor of his royal master. 

Many brilliant, vivacious women, are 


mingling and sparkling in this picture, 
and revealing depths of contrast with 
the loftier figures. Madame Von Kalb, 
whose dark eyes brighten with the fire 
of her emotions, as she meets Richter’s 
glance, and Caroline Herder, rich in 
heart and intellect, are diamonds in this 


ting of enchantment. Wearisome eti- 
quette has long been abandoned, and, 
without regard to station or rank, the 
guests enter the noble banqueting hall. 
The clare-obscure of twilight reigns 
there, and the gay crowd become most 
pleasantly excited before the artificial 
lights are brought in. Then the con- 
versation—the clear, musical voice of the 
Duchess is heard, mingling with the gay 
tones of the Duke, Freedom and hap- 
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piness reign. Knebel! how brilliant is 
his slightest tone ! how he banters Schil- 
ler’s coquettish little wife, and receives 
brilliant repartees in return! How bright, 
how cutting, yet polished, is the equi- 
voke of the witty, high-bred Einséedel ! 
Richter’s timid spirit is emboldened, and 
his genial humor awakes echoes even in 
Goethe and silent Schiller, Then come 
gay discussions, in which all fight toge- 
ther. What a lacing and interlacing of 
passions and ideas! The voices of the 
ladies are the stringed instruments, while 
those of the gentlemen furnish the bass- 
drums of this pleasant concert, and the 
hours fly by unheeded, until the deep- 
toned clock of the neighboring cathe- 
dral strikes twelve on the astonished ears 
of the listeners. 

This rich banquet of soul cannot be 
closed without an invocation to one of 
the spirit’s sweetest votaries—song. Her- 


‘der’s delicious voice leads the choir, and 


the wild, sweet strains of Goethe’s ‘“‘Mig- 
non’s Song” float out on the midnight 
air. Greetings and farewells succeed, 
until the eyes of the singers are moist, 
and their hearts filled with an intoxica- 
tion of blissful emotions. What a bril- 
liant company! Alas! it will never be 
reassembled ! 

The great river of Time has borne all 
these hearts away! Those days have 
become a memory. They are called 
primitive days. 

Richter came to Weimar with a staff 
and pack. Are we more intelligent and 
purer-minded, now that staff and pack 
are relics? To make one of such: a co- 
terie, I would gladly bear the stamp ot 
antiquity. 
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MY STARTLING SITUATION. 


Vor T is said that everybody has a 
$4 startling situation at least once 
eG in a life-time. I don’t know 
whether this be true or not, but I do know 
that I had mine once, the recollection of 
which makes me shudder even yet, and 
comes back to me with singular distinct- 
ness, since it was on this night—Christ- 
mas Eve—ten years ago that it occurred. 
It chanced to be cold that night—ra- 
ther a singular occurrence for Christmas 
in our latitude—and. we were sitting 
round a bright fire, telling stories, drink-# 
ing egg-nog, and dressing dolls for the 
childrens’ stockings. I was one of a 
large family, with two grown sisters, one 
grown brother, (now in the Empire of 
Brazil,) several small brothers and sis- 
ters, and any number of large cousins. 
On this night we were a group of five, 
for mamma and the children had gone 
to bed, papa chanced to be away from 
home, and Jack was at college, so Lucy, 
Anna and I were entertaining, or being 
entertained by, two of the aforesaid cou- 
sins, respectively named Harry Ellis and 
Dick Carr. The room was all ablaze 
with light, and radiant with comfort ; so, 
as foolish young people will do, we be- 
gan to tell frightful stories of ghosts and 
murderers, and midnight burglaries, 
wherewith to frighten ourselves to death, 
when we were forced to dare the dim 
passages and solitary chambers. 

‘* Honestly, I wonder you girls are not 
afraid to be here all alone,” said Dick, 
who was anxious to avoid a cold walk 
home and wanted to be bidden to stay 
all night. ‘* You are at least a mile from 
town, and it would be a jolly opportu- 
nity for ghosts to come to see you.” 

‘IT never heard that ghosts minded 


one’s being in town or out, if they hada 
mind to come to see one,” said Lucy, 
with her mouth full of pins. ‘‘ Besides, 
they pay their visit all the same, whether 
you are alone or not.” 

‘* It is a good thing you are so philo- 
sophical about it. Burglars, then, I 
wonder you are not afraid of them.” 

**O, Minnie is a host in herself,” said 
Anna, laughing. ‘‘ She patrols the house 
with a pistol, every night before we go 


» to bed, and then we feel quite secure.” 


‘* Minnie!” repeated both the boys in 
a breath, and they gazed incredulously 
at the present writer, who was just then 
arraying a small goddess in pink tarle- 
tan, and certainly looking by no means 
warlike. ‘‘ Minnie! Minnie with a pis- 
tol ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Minnie with a pistol,” said I, 
nodding triumphantly. ‘‘ And why not, 
Messieurs? That is better than being 
unhappy all night, don’t you think? It 
is a pistol Jack lent me when he was at 
home last vacation, and I have learned 
all about it. .I assure you, if any body 
came in my way, I would not hesitate a 
minute to shoot him.” 

‘*T am glad you have given warning,” 
said Harry. ‘‘I shall be very careful 
how I visit the house after night, hereaf- 
ter. Your serenaders had better look 
out, too—eh, Lucy? But see here, Min- 
nie, where do you look for your burglars 
of nights ?” 

«¢ Everywhere,” answered I. ‘In all 
the rooms, and under all the beds, and 
in all the closets.” 

“Not to speak of the wine-cooler,” 
said Harry, with a laugh. 

‘* And the large clock,” said Anna; ney 
saw her looking at that the other night.” 
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‘It is best to be on the safe side,” 
said I, with dignity. ‘* Now that papa 
is away, I have a responsibility on me, 
you know. I carry the pistol ready 
cocked, and if I saw any body—” 

‘You might shoot yourself, or the 
door, or the old cat, but not the object 
of your fright,” said Dick. 

*¢ You never saw me shoot, sir” —there 
was always open feud between Dick and 
myself—‘‘ you don’t know, perhaps, that 
Ican hit the ace of hearts at fifteen 
paces.” 

“You might do that, Joverina, and 
yet not hit a man. Besides, he might 
be in the house without your finding 
him.” ‘ 

‘* That is impossible.” 


“Impossible! Nota bit of it! See 


here—I’ll show you how in a minute. 
There are four rooms on this floor, and 
they all communicate with each other, © 


and with the hall. Now, what would be 
easier than for a man to follow, or rather 
precede you on your round? Say, for 
instance, that some one was coneealed 
in the dining-room, while you began 
your search in here; when it was time 
for you to go in there, he would ‘slip 
across the passage, into the back parlor; 
when you went in there, he would be in 
the front parlor; when you went there, 
he would be here, and when you came 
here, he would be back in the dining- 
room, where he had been at first.” 

**O, Dick, how can you say such hor- 
rid things—hush !” cried Lucy and An- 
na, in a breath; but I was stoutly incre- 
dulous and unmoved. 

**T don’t believe it,” I said. ‘It 
sounds plausible enough, but it is totally 
impossible. He could not know before- 
hand where I was coming; he could not 


time his movements exactly by mine;' 


there would be some noise, some—” 

“ He'd bea precious bungler of a bur- 
glar, then,” interposed Dick. 

“ Any way, I don’t believe it; and if 
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you are trying to make me nervous and 
“uncemfortable—” 

‘** Make a young lady with a pistol ner- 
vous and uncomfortable! Surely that 
would be impossible !” 

‘* Laugh at me and my pistel as much 
as you please, but if your burglar be 
here, I give you my word he will fare 
badly.” 

‘*Let us hope he is not here, then,” 
said he, with a shrug. ‘‘ Come, Jetite, 
don’t look so cross. Name my apple 
for me, and while I eat it, we can talk 
on more cheerful subjects. Where do 
you keep your pistol ?” 

** Up stairs in my bureau drawer.” 

‘“Why, the burglar might walk off 
with it beforehand. Then what would 
you do?” 

‘*He would hardly be likely to find 
it,” said Lucy. ‘‘She keeps it in the 
bottom of her ribbon-box.” 

‘*Her ribbon-box!” said Dick, and 
then he leaned his head back and laugh- 
ed, as only a hearty, genial fellow of his 
stamp cam laugh. Harry joined in the 
merriment, too; and the idea of a pistol 
in a ribbon-box seemed so very amus- 
ing to both of them, that after a while 
I began to feel rather piqued, as it is 
only natural to feel, when the point of a 
joke is against oneself, and one is quite 
unable to see it. 

**T don’t know that there is anything 
to laugh at,” said I, stiffly. ‘‘I keep it 
there in daytime, but I take it out at 
night, and it lies on a stand just at the 
head of my bed. If anybody came —” 

‘¢ Don’t talk of it, please,” said Dick, 
with a grimace. ‘‘ Poor fellow! What 
a surprise it would be to him to expect 
a young lady with a scream, and be met 
by an Amazon, with a pistol! By the 
by, this fire is very low; don’t you think 
it needs some wood ?” 

‘“* Certainly it does. There’s no good 
in ringing the bell, though. It is Christ- 
mas Eve, and the negroes are all on 
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their heads. You will have to go to the 
back door, and call until somebody 
hears you, and comes.” 

** You'll have to call pretty loudly, 
too,” said Harry; “for they were danc- 
ing away like a set of possessed creatures 
when I arrived.” 

‘*A pleasant prospect,” said Dick, 
But he went off, and shortly afterwards 
we heard a series of stentorian shouts on 
the back piazza, gradually receding as 
he found himself quite unheard, and was 
obliged to go to the cabins in person. It 
was some time before he came in again, 
followed by a servant with the wood, but 
I knew at once by the peculiar expres- 
sion of his mouth—the lurking laugh, 
as it were, in either corner—that some 
mischief was afloat. 

“ Dick hag seen the Kriss-Kringles,” 
said Lucy, who knew the expression as 
well as I did. ‘Tell us about them, 
Dick, but don’t bring them in here, I 
beg.” 

‘* Kriss-Kringles!” said Dick, burst- 
ing into what seemed an irrepressible 
laugh, from no cause whatever. “I 
haven’t seen them, I assure you; and 
as for bringing them here—what put 
such an idea into your head? Give me 
a glass of egg-nog, Scip. I believe I 
will try that.” 

Scip—the diminutive for Scipio— 
obeyed ; and chancing to look up, I saw 
that he, too, was indulging in a broad 
grin. 

** Something has been concocted,” I 
said, decidedly. ‘‘Scip, what mischief 
is your Mass Dick after now ?” 

‘He told me to han’ him some egg- 
nog, ma’am,” replied Scip, grinning 
more than ever. 

**He has no business with any more 
egg-nog,” said Lucy, who always took 
it upon herself to lecture Dick in elder 
sisterly fashion, principally because he 
had been in love with her ever since 
they were both in pinafores. ‘‘ How- 
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ever, he may have a little, and then he 
must go. We have finished the dolls, 
and it is time for respectable people to 
be at home.” 

“*Must I go, too?” queried Harry, 
looking at Anna. He was an admirer 
of hers, while I had always been con- 
sidered rather a heterodox young per- 
son, because I stoutly declared my in- 
tention of inaugurating a novelty, by 
marrying out of the family. ‘‘ Must I 
go to?” 

**Of course you must,” said I, before 
Anna, who was wonderfully lazy, sum- 
moned courage enough to open her lips, 
**T wonder you ask such foolish ques- 
tions, when twelve o’clock* is striking, 
and Christmas is here. Christmas gift, 
and good night.” 

I pushed them toward the door, but, 
of course they must needs stop for num- 
berless ‘‘ Christmas gifts” and congra- 
tulations, and laughter, and good nights, 
so that it was at least half-past twelve 
before they were finally out of the house, 
and the front door barred on their exit. 
Then Lucy started for the back piazza, 
to call Scip, who usually slept in the 
house, when papa and Jack were away, 
but I stopped her. 

‘*Mamma told Scip he might stay 
out to-night,” I said. ‘‘It would seem 
hard to bring him in, you know, when 
they are all dancing, and it is Christmas 
Eve. There is nothing to be afraid of, 
I am sure; but I will go after my pistol, 
and look over the house, nevertheless.” 

I ran up stairs in the dark, for I knew 
exactly where the pistol was, but as I 
went, I could not help wishing that Dick 
had held his tongue about the burglar 
who was to be concealed in the dining- 
room, and follow me all round the 
house. One does not mind such sug- 
gestions in daylight, or in a well-light- 
ed room, with plenty of people to keep 
one company ; but at night, even if one 
is protected by a pistol, and the proud 
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consciousness of being able to hit the 
-ace of hearts at fifteen paces, one will 
think of them with sensations the reverse 
of comfortable. When I came down 
again, Anna and Lucy were in the sit- 
ting-room, where the Christmas tree for 
the little ones stood ready decked out; 
and when, having finished my search 
there, I started for the dining-room, 
they both went with‘me, though I stop- 
ped and expostulated. ; 

“‘ Dick was right,” I said. ‘‘It is pos- 
sible, though not probable, that some 
one might elude us, as he described. 
Now, if we went separately into the dif- 
ferent rooms ——” 

Here I was interrupted by an indig- 
nant cry from both. 

It was very well for me to talk that 
way, I hada pistol.. But to think that 
they, who were quite defenceless, would 
go rambling about by themselves in 
search of burglars, it was absurd. 

“Very well,” said I, with a sigh of re- 
signation, ‘‘ come on.” 

They came on accordingly. Every 
place was investigated, and nothing 
larger than a mouse was started. Then 
I examined the windows. It was Scip’s 
business to fasten them down after sup- 
per, and he always did it very exactly ; 
still, I generally looked, for caution’s 
sake, and to-night my caution was re- 
warded. I found one of them unfasten- 
ed, the shutter loose, and the sash a lit- 
tle raised, just as if somebody had jump- 
ed in from the piazza, and pulled it has- 
tily down. While I was making this 
fast, we were startled by a sound that 
seemed to proceed from the back parlor, 
and was apparently the fall of some 
chair or table. I turned round quickly, 
and we looked at each other with very 
wide open eyes. 

“Good heavens! What can that 
be?” cried Lucy. 

“It sounded like some—somebody,” 
said Anna, 
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**It must be Tiger or Gray,” I said. 
(Tiger being a dog, and Gray a cat.) 

“*T don’t see how either of them would 
be in there,” said Lucy; ‘‘ but come, 
let us see.” 

With a candle apiece, and the pistol 
in the van, we went to see. When we 
entered the room, all was complete si- 
lence and solitude. Every chair was in 
its place; every table rested on its nat- 
ural legs; and nothing was disturbed, 
except one end of the hearth-rug, which 
had apparently been turned up by a has- 
ty foot. 

‘Some of the children, of course,” 
said Lucy, in her philosophical way, 
when I pointed to that. ‘‘ Look bek’-4 
the curtains, and make haste, Minr e-— 
do. It is so cold.” 

I looked behind all the gurtains, and 
under all the tables, and even into a cer- 
tain bay window, that I was generally 
rather prone to shirking, simply because 
it was the best hiding place in the house, 
but I found nothing—not even a mouse 
this time. Then we went into the front 
parlor, and thence back into the sitting- 
room, where the fire was dying down, 
and the Christmas tree looked quite 
spectral in its dim corner. 

‘¢ Now let us go to bed,” said Anna, 
with a yawn ; and although I could not 
conquer 4 sort of vague, unsatisfied feel- 
ing, I was ashamed to propose another 
search. So the lamps were put out, and 
we went up stairs. All the chambers 
were occupied except one (Jack’s), so I 
had only to examine this and the garret 
steps, before taking myself to my rest. 
Having accomplished this, we said good 
night and separated, for, although Lucy 
and Anna adhered to the time-honored 
custom of sharing a room in common, 
I had made ‘‘a strike” for indepen- 
dence quite early, and shocked all the 
family by refusing to share my sov- 
ereignty—that is, my chamber—with 
any one whatever. 
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After I went in, I’ shut the door— 
papa had strictly, forbid my locking it 
—and put the pistol and the candle 
down together. Then I undressed lei- 
surely, said my prayers, full of the re- 
membrance that it was the hour of the 
nativity, and with the sweet Christmas 
anthem, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good will to men,” 
ringing in my heart, put out the candle 
at last, and sprang into the middle of 
my downy bed. I sprang out the next 
minute, as if it had been filled with 
thorns, however, for I remembered that 
I had left the pistol on the mantelpiece, 
and not in its usual place. The fire was 
burning very brightly, and as I took it 
down, mere chance made me glance at 
the barrel. Something attracted my at- 


tention at once, and I knelt down on the 
hearth-rug to examine it more closely. 
It was a small six-shooter; and in a mo- 
ment I saw that every charge had been 


drawn. 

You may be sure this discovery quite 
took away my breath. I looked at the 
empty pistol—the pistol which was 
harmless as a child’s toy—in blank dis- 
may. It was with this that I had patrol- 
led all the lower floor in search of bur- 
glars! It was with this that I had meant 
to defend the household from any as- 
sault or danger whatever. It was in 
the possession of this that I had felt so 
secure as not to be alarmed by the open 
window, or the falling chair. Here I 
stopped short, and something like a sud- 
den, cold terror seemed to clutch my 
very heart. What if the window and 
the chair meant that somebody was se- 
creted in the house ?—somebody who 
had drawn the charges of my pistol, and 
counted on my ignorance not to discov- 
er the fact until too late? Everything 
seems possible in the awful loneliness of 
midnight; andthe more I thought of 
this, the more probable the supposition 
appeared. Nobody ever touched the 
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pistol; nobody could have drawn the 
charges unless ——. Another sudden 
pause, and listening with bated breath. 
Was that a noise below stairs? I laugh 
now, but it is with a hysterical and half 
frightened sort of laughter, as I remem- 
ber how my teeth chattered, and my 
heart rose up in my throat, as I knelt 
there on the hearth-rug, with the empty 
pistol in my hand, asking myself that 
question. There certainly was a noise, 
just below me in the dining-room ; but 
then rats abounded in the old house, 
and I heard much worse uproar every 
night, without giving it a moment’s con- 
sideration. To-night I could not be 
philosophical and remember the rats. | 
could only think of the window, the 
chair, Dick’s disagreeable suggestion, 
and my unloaded pistol. Then sudden- 
ly it occurred to me that the whole fam- 
ily might be murdered in their beds, 
while I sat there trembling and deliber- 
ating. So I sprang to my feet with a 
bound. ‘‘Give me five minutes, and 
I’m ready for you,” I said, addressing 
the unknowrz burglar, and I rushed ea- 
gerly to my bureau. Opening a side 
drawer, I ran my hand in, and clutched 
at once the object I desired-—a box of 
cartridges. Like most of my country- 
women I had been reared in an atmos- 
phere of fire-arms, and was very expert 
in handling them. In five minutes, 
therefore, the pistol was once more load- 
ed, and I felt to the core that ‘* Richard 
was himself again.” I don’t wonder that 
men—strong men, whom nature and 
art have both abundantly supplied with 
means of defence—should be quite in- 
sensible to the sensation of physical fear. 
There is so much—indeed there is al- 
most everything—in feeling that one 
can at least make a good fight of it. 
The unarmed and the weak are neces- 
sarily cowardly ; but that anybody could 
be afraid of anything when armed with 
a well loaded six-shooter, ten years ago, 
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I would have laughed at the idea. So, 
having arranged all my charges, I felt 
quite comfortable, and began to think 
that I had been very foolish, and that it 
might be as well to go to bed. 

“You see, Mary Lindsay,” said I,— 
whenever I wish to be severe, I call my- 
self by my proper baptismal—“‘ if you 
goon in this way, you will become as 
ridiculously nervous and fanciful as old 
Mrs. Moore, who calls up her sons and 
makes them search the house two or 
three times every night. Don’t you 
know that if you encourage yourself, 
there is really no telling where you will 
end? Have n’t you lived here all your 
life, and don’t you remember that ever 
since you were born, the rats have been 
making just such noises ?” 

A sudden pause. Had I really grown 
so nervous that, like old Mrs. Moore, I 
could fancy anything, or was it the di- 
ning-room door which opened and shut 
very softly? I felt confident that it was 
—confident, that as I stood listening, I 
heard a stealthy step cross the passage 
below ; yet it was not terror which came 
over me then, but resolution. If there 
had been any man in the house upon 
whom to call for assistance, I might 
have screamed or fainted, or given the 
alarm in any of the charming ways pe- 
culiar to my sex. But as it was, I felt 
that all the responsibility rested on my 
shoulders, and with this knowledge there 
came to me “‘strength which equalled my 
desire.” My mother, the girls, the lit- 
tle children—I was their defender for 
the time being, and I am sure that no 
knight of old, no Sir Tristram, or Cali- 
dore ever felt more chivalry for the weak 
whom he defended, and the oppressed 
whom he succored, than I did for them 
at that moment. ‘ My poor darlings,” 
I thought ; “‘ they have only me.” And 
then I opened my door very softly, and 
stepped out into the passage. There was 
no good in rousing anybody, I knew. If 
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the alarm was false, I should only be 
laughed at; and if it was well grounded; 
there would be such a commotion that I 
would be more apt to shoot one of the fa- 
mily than the midnight disturber of our 
peace. So with the supreme daring— 
the daring which would be grandly he- 
roic, if it were not so foolishly rash—of 
eighteen, I took my stand at the head 
of the stairs, and listened. 

For a while I thought I must have 
been mistaken, everything was so still. 
I could hear the clock ticking away in 
the lower hall, and the rats running 
races and playing football up in the gar- 
ret, but nothing more. 

‘IT shall certainly take pneumonia if 
I stay here,” I thought, and as I thought 
it, a sudden idea occurred to me. Per- 
haps the Somebody below ,had heard 
my door open, and was waiting for it to 
close again, before making any farther 
movement. As there was only firelight 
in my room,I had left the door ajar, 
with a vague, irrational sense of security 
in at least having a port of refuge near 
at hand. But I now turned back and 
closed it. ‘* God will take care of me,” 
I thought, as I shut myself out all alone 
in the dark passage, and yet this was, 
perhaps, the hardest thing of all to do. 
It was so cold, so silent, so full of the 
strange awe of the night, with only a 
few pale gleams of ghostly moonlight. 
The moon was on the wane, falling in a 
patch through a high window, on the 
head of the stairs. I drew back from 
this into the darkness, and stood quite 
still, clasping my pistol tightly. I did 
not think to feel my pulse, but I am sure 
that if I had done so, I would have 
found it beating as steadily as it ordin- 
arily did. We came of a good stock— 


.we Lindsays—and there was never a 


man or woman among us who had been 
acoward. So I had all the support 
which a well authenticated tradition of 
family courage can give. 
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I may have stood shivering in my am- 
buscade for three minutes or for thirty, 
but whatever length of time had elap- 
sed, I heard at last the sound again 
which had attracted my attention. This 
time there was no mistaking it. A slow, 
stealthy step advanced to the staircase, 
and began to mount. I despair of be- 
ing able to give any idea of my sensa- 
tions ; indeed I need hardly desire to do 
so, as I stood there listening to this, not 
knowing what would appear, and yet 
knowing also that in a few minutes 
more, I would be face to face with it. I 
am a good deal older, and I hope a lit- 
tle wiser than I was then, but I am sure 
I could not undergo such an ordeal now 
—I am sure that body and mind would 
alike refuse to bear the burden of such 
an awiul tension. All sorts of horrible 
thoughts came to me; all the stories we 
had been telling round the fire, an hour 
or two before, thronged on my memory, 
and I think my courage would have giv- 
en way—lI think I would have screamed 
aloud in sheer excess of nervous terror, 
if I had not been, as it were, completely 
paralyzed. But my tongue was tied, 
and I stood like a statue, with the cocked 
pistol in my hand, listening to that as- 
cending tread, waiting until the Thing 
should come into the moonlight, and let 
me see what shape it wore. 

At last it did so. At last, after many 
pauses, and much caution, the footsteps 
neared the head of the stairs. Another 
second, and the moonlight would give 
me my only chance for self-defence, and 
for the defence of those dearer than self. 
It was only the recollection of them that 
nerved me. Left to myself, I could hard- 
ly have raised my hand even against a 
midnight robber ; but I was strong with 
the strength of twenty men, when I re- 
membered that I was their only guar- 
dian. ‘‘I must be ready,” I thought, 
raising the pistol, and as I did so, a sha- 
dow fell across the patch of moonlight. 
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The next instant, a man’s figure loomed 
large and dark before me. I had not a 
moment for deliberation. It was then 
or never, and I pulled the trigger. There 
was a flash—a report—a sudden ringing 
in my ears, and through it avseries of 
screams, and a familiar voice, saying: 

**My God! You have killed me!” 

That voice told me all. I threw the 
pistol down, and rushed forward, just as 
my sister’s door was thrown wide open, 
and Dick, staggering in that direction, 
fell heavily down upon the threshold. 

What ascene it was that followed! 
Anna screaming, Lucy fainting, the 
children in an uproar, I standing frozen 
with horror, and mamma imploring 
somebody to “‘ go for the doctor.” 

‘*There’s no good in géing for the 
doctor,” said Dick, when she bent down 
and raised his head. ‘I’m done for, I 
think. It was all my own fault, Aunty. 
Don’t blame Minnie. I meant to fright- 
en her, and it serves me right. Tell 
Lucy——” 

But here the poor fellow broke down 
with a gasp, and turning away, I flew as 
if the Avenger of Blood were after me, 
down stairs, ott of the house, across 
the yard, and in upon the festive assem- 
bly of the cabins—a figure, the like of 
which few of the merry-makers had ever 
seen before. I seemed destined to cause 
consternation wherever I went, for such 
a panic ensued on my appearance 
—not wonderful, considering my expres- 
sion of face and style of costume—that 
I had great difficulty in gaining any sen- 
sible attention. At last, however, I suc- 
ceeded in making them understand that 
I was not a ghost, and that I wanted a 
messenger. ‘‘Where’s Scip ?” I said. 
‘‘Where’s anybody? Tell somebody 
to saddle a horse, and go for the doc- 
tor!” 

‘< Lor-a-massy, Miss Minnie! What’s 
the matter?” cried half a dozen voices 
at once. 
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ve shot Dick!” I exclaimed, in an 
agony. ‘He is dead, or dying. Go 
—go—any of you, go for Dr. Burrill.” 

Half a dozen men rushed away at 
once, pell-mell over each other toward 
the stables, and every servant who had 
the faintest excuse for doing so, ran to 
the house. I followed slowly, in a sort 
of despair. I did not want to to goin; 
I knew there was no need of me, and I 
dreaded unspeakably another sight of 
Dick’s pale face and bloody form, so I 
wandered round to the front piazza, and 
crouched down on the steps to wait for 
the doctor. I am sure I don’t know why 
I did not take my death of cold—for I 
would have been thinly clad for a July 
night—except that on occasions of great 
excitement we all do such things, and 
rarely suffer from them. I was, how- 
ever, as nearly frozen as possible, when, 
after an age (that is, about half an 
hour,) a horse came at a hard gallop up 
the avenue, and shied in the most unex- 
pected manner at sight of the ghostly 
white object perched on the steps. 

“Soh, Charley !” said a voice, I had 
known all my life. ‘‘ Gently, my good 
fellow! There’s no use in this sort of 
behavior. It is only—what the deuce is 
it?” 

“It’s me, doctor !” cried a weak, half 
frozen voice. ‘‘ Please don’t stop. Come 
on—do. He may be dead by this time. 
Oh, please don’t stop.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, “I’m 
not stopping,” and he sprang down, and 
threw his rein to a servant who came 
up. ‘Show the way, Minnie. Is it 
Dick Carr who is shot? How did he 
do it ?” 

“He didn’t do it. 

“ You ? 


T did it!” 


The doctor absolutely stopped to stare ° 


at me, but to my great relief, mamma 


came hurrying down staixss at the mo- 
ment. 


“Oh, doctor, Iam so glad you have 
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come!” she said, breathlessly. ‘‘We 
are all frightened to death, for we don’t 
know what to do; and the poor boy 
seems so weak, I thought he would 
bleed to death before you got here.” 

*“Where is he?” asked the doctor, 
hastily. And then they vanished up the 
staircase together, leaving poor forlorn 
me alone in darkness and misery. 

“‘ There’s plenty more charges in the 
pistol,” I thought leaning my head down 
on one of the steps. ‘‘ The best thing 
I can do is to go and shoot myself. The 
matter will only get worse instead of bet- 
ter, and it is bad enough now. I won- 
der if he is dead? I wonder if he will 
die to-night ? Oh! what made me shoot 
him? I’m sure I wish I had never been 
born in 

I was quite desperate under my weight 
of unaccustomed remorse, so there is no 


telling what wish trembled on the end 


of my tongue, when just at this point a 
warm shawl was suddenly wrapped 
round me, and a kind voice sounded in 
my ear. 

** Come in, honey, to the fire. Don’t 
you be a-takin’on like this. You'll 
ketch your death a cold out here—Lord 
knows you will. Don’t you grieve so. 
Mass Dick ain’t a goin’ to die—not he !” 

‘¢Oh, mammy, don’t you think so?” 
cried I, clutching eagerly at the first 
gleam of consolation offered me, and 
looking up—oh! so wistfully—into the 
kind black face above me. 

‘TI knows it, honey,” said mammy, 
who was thinking much more of consol- 
ing me than of Dick’s probable chances 
for life or death. ‘‘Mass Dick may be 
pretty bad off, but he ain’t dead yet, 
and I don’t believe he’s goin’ to die. 
Any how, you come into the fire, "Deed 
you'll be takin’ plewrisy out here,” 

I submitted very meekly—I was so 
bitterly cold—and she led me to my own 
room, where the fire was burning as 
brightly as when I had loaded my pistol 
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before it, such a short time back. There 
I spent an hour that seemed to be many 
hours long, before mamma came in to 
tell me that the doctor said that Dick’s 
wound was not fatal, and might not even 
prove dangerous, the ball having missed 
the upper part of the lung, and lodged 
in his right shoulder. 

How grateful I was, it would be hard 
to say, or how firmly I resolved never 
again to shoot in the dark, let circum- 
stances be what they might. Nobody 
but the children had a merry Christmas 
that year, and Dick had a long attack of 
fever ; but we all thought he got off very 
well with this, and were thankful accord- 
ingly. Owing to his condition, it was 
some time before I was gratified by hear- 
ing the details of the plan I had so un- 
expectedly marred. At last, however, 
it all came out, partly through Scip, and 
partly through Dick himself. The lat- 
ter, it seemed, had sent one of the maids 
for my pistol, and drawn the charges, 
‘to guard against unpleasant acci- 
dents,” he said. Then he made Scip 
unfasten one of the dining-room win- 
dows, and after I put him out of the 
front door, he coolly walked round the 
house, (Harry being in his confidence) 
and made good an entrance there. He 
had followed, or rather preceded me, in 
my pilgrimage over the house, and 
when I surprised him, he was making 
his way up stairs, to spend the night in 
Jack’s room, and spring a mine, in the 
shape of ‘‘a good joke,” on me the next 
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morning. If ever a practical joker was 
caught in his own snare, this young gen- 
tleman was; and althought it did not 
by any means cure him of the weakness, 
at least it redounded greatly to my cre- 
dit, and the credit of my six-shooter, 
which, after the first fright was over, I 
carefully put away in the ribbon-box, 
where I keep it yet-—a memento of my 
only exploit. 

Good comes out of everything, some 
moralists say, and although I don’t pre- 
tend to be a moralist, I could very plain- 
ly see the good that came out of my 
startling situation. It gave me an ad- 
vantage over Dick for the rest of our 
lives, which I have not been slow to use, 
(and if you have ever lived with an in- 
corrigible teaser and joker, you will ap- 
preciate the importance of that) ; it filled 
the whole county with such respectful 
admiration of my Amazonian prowess, 
that I am sure a burglar could not have 
been bribed to come within pistol-shot 
of our house; and, lastly, (which was a 
great relief to everybody,) it finished up 
Dick and Lucy’s lifelong courtship. 

‘*T can’t keep on saying ‘ No’ to the 
poor fellow, when Minnie has nearly 
killed him,” said my philosophic sister ; 
so she said ‘‘ Yes,” and ordered her 
orange wreath. We had a gay wed- 
ding. And when my newly made bro- 
ther kissed me after the ceremony, he 
told all the guests that it was no fault of 
mine that he was not a ghost, instead of 
a bridegroom. 
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RYeOLA impressed me rather fa- 
vorably than otherwise, and 

. after my first conversation with 
her, during which she consumed num- 
berless paper segars, I was inclined to 
think she had been more sinned against 
than sinning. As the supposed mis- 
tress of King Ludwig, a very old gen- 
tleman of artistic culture and eccentric 
notions, she had been received in Bava- 
rian society. Few, if any, objected to 
meet with the Countess of Landsfelt. 
They laughed generally, those who 
knew, at the reports about her, and 
looked at her extraordinary influence 
over the King, as due partly to her vig- 
orous will and fine conversational pow- 
ers, and partly to the freak of a queer 
old monarch tottering on the edge of the 
grave. But when Lola forgot herself, 
and meddled in Bavarian politics, that 
was another matter. She might be a 
personal, but not a political favorite. 
Then came a cabal which planned her 
overthrow, and was dexterous enough 
toembroil her with the very class she 
was intent to serve. That is my impres- 
sion of the affair. It was not that of 
Lola, however, who attributed her 
downfall to the Jesuits. It is common 
to lay.all such things on the fathers of 
that order. They have a great many 
sins to answer for, if we are to believe re- 
port. A recent writer—a professor at 
some high school, misnamed a ‘“col- 
lege,”"—accuses them of having intro- 
duced the turkey and quinine to civili- 
zation. It is generally believed that 
they incited the South to engage in the 
late civil war, and it is pretty well set- 
tled that it was they, disguised in red 


shirts and soap locks, who set fire to the 
Catholic churches in Philadelphia, some 
years since. ‘ That they caused the last 
eclipse of the sun, for the purpose of 
temporarily restoring the dark ages, is 
notorious. But I do not think they 
troubled themselves much about the do- 
ings of the dancer at Munich. 

I can very well understand why Lola 
was popular among the rough miners in 
California, when she sojourned there, 
and why they looked upon her and her 
guardian bulldog, with profound res- 
pect, and would have torn any one in 
pieces who undertook to annoy her. 
Some of them will tell you—and the 
tears will well up in their eyes as they 
speak of her—how she was ever ready 
to succor the sick or needy, and how 
many a poor wretch found from her a 
helping hand in his hour of sore dis- 
tress. Whatever her faults, she had a 
warm heart and a kindly nature, and 
would have waded through fire or snow 
to serve a fellow creature. But, as a 
good-natured Hibernian friend remark- 
ed to me: “‘She had the divil’s own 
.timper, me b’y.” Temper or not, she 
could be very agreeable in manner. She 
was full of anecdote, had met all kinds 
and conditions of people, and described 
their peculiarities vividly. Her intellect 
was not very great, nor was her learning 
profound, and she was wrong-headed on 
a great many things; but her informa- 
tion was varied, though sometimes su- 
perficial, and she could treat most sub- 
jects gracefully and well. 

. At the time I saw her she retained the 
traces of personal beauty, and was still 
what may be styled a fine-looking wo- 
man, with keen, expressive eyes, and a 
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thoroughly Milesian cast of features. 
She would have made an effective col- 
league for the men-women who display 
themselves so much of late in New 
York, her mind having been just less 
than masculine, and her manner rather 
more than feminine. When she desired, 
she could be very fascinating. The 
clergyman at whose summer residence I 
first met her, looked upon her as a 
queer psychological study, and talked of 
her a deal. One of his brethren—the 
brethren were not friends, however— 
tried to convert her to his faith, but his 
arguments glanced from her like water 
from the back of a duck. 


GEORGE LIPPARD. 


Quite famous in his day among sen- 
sational /i¢/erateurs, Lippard is now lost 
sight of, in a great measure, Notwith- 
standing his extravagance, which at 
times was startling, he was not without 
merit, and had a power of description 
not often possessed by writers ef more 
note. He had a riotous imagination, 
and revelled in scenes of blood and 
crime, with a fondness for epithet, He 
carried the old-fashioned Bowery melo- 
dramas into fiction, and was to prose 
what Walter Whitman is to verse, In 
a series of sketches I once prepared for 
a journal, I gave burlesque extracts from 
various writers, in imitation of their 
style. When I came to Lippard, I quo- 
ted two pages verbatim. I was at once 
assailed for attributing stuff in that style 
to any one. One critic said he could see 
no fun or wit in the imitation. He had 
mistaken the real gold for pinchbeck, 
and was very much mortified when I 
sent him the original work, with the 
page turned down at the beginning of 
the extracts, 

At one time Lippard must have made 
much money, not only by his blood- 
-and-thunder novels, of which large quan- 
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tities were sold, but by a secret order, 
of which he was the head, and from 
which he received considerable fees tor 
inaugurating the officers of subordinate 
‘‘circles.” But, I believe, he died in 
want at last. Poor fellow! his chief 
trouble through life was the conviction 
that a vast conspiracy existed against 
him, and that literary men of distinction 
had combined to decry his abilities, and 
prevent his success, This belief soured 
his temper and embittered his life. 

Lippard had not a clear conception, 
to put the matter mildly, of the fitness 
of things. He once wrote a sketch, in 
which he endeavored to hold up a party 
to ridicule, but not being acquainted 
with him, gave a personal description so 
utterly unlike as to disarm the attack of 
its intended effect. Some time after he 
desired to be on good terms with the 
person assailed, and sent him word that 
he had a high respect for him, and that 
he had written the offensive article with- 
out feeling, solely because he was offer- 
ed for the work a sum of money which 
he needed at the time. The reply was, 
that a lampoon prompted by resentment 
for a real or supposed injury, might be 
forgiven, but not a libel written for pay. 
‘*What difference does that make?” 
said George. ‘‘A libel’s a libel, any- 
how—and it ’s only words.” 


RICHARD PROCTOR JONES. 


Every one connected with circuses 
and ‘‘ the horse-show interest” through 
the country knew ‘‘ Doctor” Jones, who 
managed the out-door business very ef- 
fectively for several large establishments. 
His face was familiar to the press in 
every direction, and his placards and 
show-bills were wonders in their way. 
He always had a lot of fresh stories of . 
show life and show people, and could 
be very amusing when he chose, and he 
chose frequently to be amusing. 
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When I first knew him he was young, 
and trying to make his way to literary 
distinction by writing stories and sensa- 
tion novels. But his spoken was better 
than his written language. He could 
tell a story capitally, but failed frequent- 
ly when he undertook to write it. He 
studied medicine at one time under my 
direction ; that is, he came to my office 
twice or thrice a week, with a fresh bud- 
get of funny stories, which he told in an 
impetdous way. I believe he never re- 
ceived a degree, though he was gener- 
ally dubbed ‘‘ doctor.” At length he 
disappeared, and one day I received a 
letter from him, announcing that he 
had embarked successfully in illumin- 
ated literature, and was the conductor of 
a widely disseminated journal, speci- 
mens of both of which he would send by 
mail. The next day I received a circus 
bill, printed in colors, and a little sheet 
devoted to expatiating on the merits of 
the equestrians and acrobats attached to 
a certain “‘ hippo-gymnastic arena,” and 
the wit and scholarship of its accom- 
plished clown. 

Suddenly as a comet, and at intervals 
which showed him to have a shifting 
orbit, Jones would make his appearance 
in the editorial rooms of the journal with 
which I was long connected, make out 
an advertisement, run off a few yarns, 
ask everybody out to drink, inquire how 
many free passes he could disseminate 
through the place, and then fly off tan- 
gent-like. At the last visit he made, he 
seemed unusually depressed, and talked 
wildly. I, at first, attributed this to a 
cause not uncommon in those days, but 
on looking at him closely, saw that 
though he had been drinking, he was 
not intoxicated. He began to tell me 
about some domestic troubles, to which 
I listened without comment, and then 
verged to the question of suicide. Some 
expressions that he made use of shocked 
me, and I rebuked him pretty sharply. 
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_ eccentric gentleman. 
taste to perceive its natural beauty, and 
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“Ah!” he said, “‘ you don’t know all, 
Doctor.” 

And then he shook my hand warmly, 
and said, ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye. May 
be you'll see me again some time.” 

I was very much shocked some time 
afterward, when I read the particulars of 
his suicide—for such it evidently was— 
at a town in the interior of New York. 
I did not know all, possibly, but I knew 
a great deal of his domestic troubles, 
and one—that, at least, no fault of his 
own—which poisoned his whole life. 


THE REV. B. C. C. PARKER. 

Mr. Parker, for some years the rector 
of a semi-aquatic parish, being the min- 
ister in charge of the Mariner’s Bethel, 
at the foot of Pike street, was a most 
estimable, but at the same time, a very 
Having the good 


the judgment to see that it would very 
much increase in value, he bought at a 
low rate a number of acres at Fort Lee. 
When he died, his brother, who acted 
as administrator, and who, as a Bosto- 
nian, thought no suburban real estate of 
value, unless located within a reasonable 
distance of Boston Common, sold it ina 
body, rejecting the advice of those who 
urged him to parcel it out in lots, The 
parties who bought it more than doubled 
their money, and the judgment of the 
dead was vindicated against the superci- 
lious sneer of the living brother. 

But the improvement of the property 
thus obtained was a very funny affair. 
Mr. Parker had a fondness for everything 
second-hand, and a mania for buying at 
auction. Like the lamented Mrs. Too- 
dies, he could not resist anything that 
went cheap, and was handy to have in 
the house. Old books, many of them 
utterly worthless, old pictures, of little 
merit, or no merit at all, and almost any- 
thing that seemed ‘‘a bargain,” accu- 
mulated on his hands. Among the 
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things sold after his death, were about 
fifty pairs of second-hand cart-wheels, 
and old iron, old lumber, old windows, 
and old doors, in abundance. The pur- 
chase of the old building materials had 
a creditable purpose, though what was 
to be made out of the cart-wheels baffles 
conjecture. Mr. Parker had continual 
calls for charity, and to him, as to all 
other clergymen, came people with pi- 
teous tales of lack of work and lack ot 
means. So he thought that he would 
use his limited means so as to give em- 
ployment and pay for it where most re- 
quired, and at the same time improve 
his property. He therefore visited the 
second-hand lumber yards, and bought 
numbers of old doors and windows, tim- 
bers that had played their part in build- 
ings of the past, old tin roofing and such, 
and transporting these to Fort Lee, 
picked out workmen from among his pa- 
rishioners, and set to work to build. 
The architecture of these erections was 
of the Parker composite order, some- 
thing beyond the powers of Michael An- 
gelo, and was the result of the genius ot 
the projector, aided by the skill of his 
two principal men-of-all-work, Charles 
Wilson and George Cornell. No plumb- 
lines or levels were. used, and hence such 
a thing as a perpendicular or horizontal 
line was unknown in any of these struc- 
tures. The windows and doors were set 
up, and the houses then built to suit 
them. Hence there was always a pleas- 
ing and puzzling variety of exterior. A 
bow window of Corinthian pattern would 
be set alongside of a French casemate, 
and a huge double door stood cheek-by- 
jowl with a narrow one, taken from an 
out-house. The size of the window- 
panes varied from six-by-nine to eighteen- 
by-twenty-four. In one of the buildings 
—the Pond House, now much dilapi- 
dated—I counted the representatives, in 
doors and windows, of fourteen dwelling- 
houses and one steamboat, The inte- 
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riors were equally marked by agreeable 
variety. A lofty ante-chamber would 
lead you into an apartment in which you 
could scarcely stand upright; and huge 
folding doors, when opened, displayed 
an apartment six feet in depth. Long 
winding stairs carried you to a closet, 
and you ascended to a spacious chamber 
by a step-ladder. There was no framing 
about the houses. They were spiked 
together, and so firmly, and with such a 
superabundance of nails, that it isalmost 
impossible to pull them down. I be- 
came the proprietor of an old ice-house 
when I bought part of the place, and I 
remember that it took two men nearly 
two days to pull the upper part to pieces. 
They found “ nails to the right of them, 
nails to the left of them,” nails in all di- 
rections. I counted over a hundred nails 
in one floor plank. Indeed, when one 
of the houses was struck by lightning, 
the nails baffled while they attracted it. 
The powerful fluid started at the roof, 
ripped off some window-slats, but found 
the weather boarding too much for it, 
and after trying its strength on a wilder- 
niess of nails, bolted down the side of the 
house, ran along a chain that was stretch- 
ed there, and was glad to hide its dis- 
comfiture bv taking to a hole in the 
ground. 

The owner let all these houses as sum- 
mer residences, and let them furnished. 
The furniture, also bought at auction, 
was as oddly assorted as the building 
materials. It was of all ages and all 
fashions, and distributed among the 
buildings without order or method. 

Most of the furniture, and all the un- 
used building material being sold on 
Mr. Parker’s death, went to fulfil its mis- 
sion in the immediate neighborhood, and 
the Parker style of architecture, and the 
Parker mode of house furnishing, has 
been disseminated over a space of two 
miles square. During the last two years 
a number of new and handsome dwell- 
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ings have been erected; but for a long 
time the eccentric clergyman’s mantle 
rested on the place. 

With all this, Mr. Parker was an ho- 
nest, upright and warm-hearted old gen- 
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tleman, with learning, cultvre, and 
agreeable conversational powers, and a 
large number of people, of all condi- 
tions, deeply regretted his loss—more 
especially those who knew him well. 
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THE SCARLET FROG. 


NANCE upon a time there lived 

on the edge of a forest, in the 

great kingdom of Banyan, a 
woodman, named Myrus, who was a 
widower, with an only son. ' This son, 
whose name was Rimbo, was a stout 
youth of twenty, who used to assist his 
father in making faggots in the forest, for 
which they paid a small tax to the own- 
er of the land, and in carrying them to 
the nearest town for sale. Rimbo was 


tall, athletic and handsome, and carried “ 


himself with an air so proud, and so un- 
fitting to one of humble condition, that 
the people called him ‘‘Rimbo, the 
Haughty.” But it was less his carriage 
that made him enemies, than his learn- 
ing; for a hermit who had lived in a 
cave near at hand, had taken a fancy to 
him, and had taught him when a child 
to read and write, and the ignorant pea- 
sants around, who neither knew how to 
shape letters nor knew them when they 
were shaped, looked on him with envy 
that soon grew to hatred. But as he 
was stout and strong, and able to strike 
good blows if need be, people only as- 
sailed him behind his back, and were 
civil enough in his presence. 

It happened one evening, when Rim- 
bo and his father returned from their la- 
bor in the forest, they found at their 
hut an old beggar who craved food and 
a night’s lodging. Poor themselves, 
they would feel for those who were poor- 
er, and they bade him enter in God’s 
name. The beggar was elad in a rag- 
ged coat, and bore a miserable wallet, 


but he wore a fine fur cap, lined with 
velvet, and a pair of russet leather boots, 
and carried a cane of ebony wood, on 
the top of which was carved the head of 
a negro, so natural in its shape, that 
you almost expected to hear it speak. 
When supper was over, the beggar, in 
return for his hospitality, entertained 
his hosts with an account of his adven- 
tures in various lands. Among the rest 
he told a story of a wonderful frog. 

‘¢ This frog,” he said, ‘‘ lives in a wide 
lake in Prester John’s country, over a 
year’s travel from hence. He is five 
times as large as an ordinary frog. His 
back and sides are of bright scarlet, and 
his head and belly are covered with daz- 
zling gold. It is said that whoever shall 
be able to catch him, will become rich 
and great; but all have failed in the pur- 
suit; and he may be seen on any sunny 
day, seated on the banks of the lake, or 
sporting on its clear waters; and at 
night his croakings sound like the voice 
of distant thunder.” 

He told them a great many wonderful 
tales beside, of the kingdom of Cathay, 
where the peoples’ eyes are set in oblique 
angles from the top of their several 
noses, and where each man wears a tail 
at the back of his head; of the country 
of Zipangu, where the people wear 
petticoats, and carry two swords apiece ; 
of a land away in the far North, where 
the bears are white, and the people 
brown, and where ice may be found all 
the year round. Of course, they set 
down all these as travellers’ stories ;— 
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they knew there could be no such coun- 
tries and no such people; but they be- 
lieved the story of the frog, for that was 
evidently the work of enchantment. 

When the beggar grew tired and 
sleepy, Rimbo ushered him to his bed in 
the out-house, which was of hay, along- 
side of the goat, and showed him how 
to make himself comfortable. As the 
beggar desired to start before daybreak, 
and before the others arose, Rimbo 
showed him where he could find a pitch- 
er of goat’s milk, a piece of cheese and 
a loaf of bread for his breakfast, and 
bade him take what remained in his wal- 
let, that he might refresh himself on his 
journey. 

‘‘T will do that, and thank you kind- 
ly, young sir,” said the beggar; ‘‘ but I 
always pay for my food and my lodg- 
ings, unlike most wanderers, and what- 
ever I leave behind in the morning you 
must consider as yours, and God’s bles- 
sing go with it.” 

With that he composed himself to 
sleep, and Rimbo left him. 

The next morning they found the beg- 
gar had gone, but had left behind him 
his cap, his boots and his queer staff. 
These were placed carefully away, to be 
returned to the owner, incase he ever 
came for them, 

The story told by the beggar concern- 
ing the scarlet frog had a strong effect 
upon the mind of Rimbo. He thought 
much upon it by day, and dreamed of- 
ten of it by night. At length, he told 
his father that he intended to set out for 
the land of Prester John, in search of 
this singular reptile, and the good for- 
tune its possession would confer upon 
its captor. His father looked upon this 
as folly, and told him that there proba- 
bly was no truth in the story, that there 
was little probability he should succeed 
where so many had failed, that the way 
was long and difficult, and at length 
begged his only son not to leave him 
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alone in his old age. This last prayer 
had its effect, and Rimbo remained at 
home, though he often thought on the 
wonderful story, and longed to be at the 
side of the beautiful lake in the land of 
Prester John. 

At length it happened as he was chop- 
ping one day in the forest, a tree fell 
upon old Myrus, breaking both his legs. 
His son carried him home, and attended 
upon him with great care and tender- 
ness, but his strength had been impair- 
ed by age and hardship, and he grad- 
ually sunk under his injuries, and 
died. 

When he had buried his father, the 
cottage seemed lonely to Rimbo, and he 
determined to go abroad and seek his 
fortune. The story of the old beggar 
came back to his mind, and he deter- 
mined to seek the wonderful frog in the 
far East. So he sold the meagre furni- 
ture of the cottage, the goat that gave 
him milk, and the donkey that bore his 
faggots, and prepared to start on his 
journey. That night he slept alone on 
the hay where the beggar had slept be- 
fore, everything else having been remov- 
ed from the place, but betore retiring to 
rest, felt a sharp sting on his hand. 
Looking down he saw a curious musqui- 
to, so intent on its purpose, that it suf- 
fered him to grasp it by its wings, and 
examine it closely. 

It was a singularly beautiful insect. 
The body was of a pure white, with 
stripes of steel blue on the back and 
sides, and the wings were of burnished 
gold. His first impulse was to crush his 
disturber, but its singular beauty filled 
him with admiration, and admiration 
prompted him to pity. So he released 
the insect. It did not fly far, but after 
fluttering above like a spark of fire for 
an instant, it sank down again quietly 
on his shoulder. 

‘€ Well,” said Rimbo, ‘* I suppose you 
have drawn enough of my blood to satis- 
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ty your hunger, and you may as well 
rest there as anywhere.” 

Thus saying, he stood the staff in a 
corner, placed the cap and boots at his 
side, lay down, and was soon fast asleep. 

How long he slept he knew not, but 
he was awakened with a sharp sting. 
He knew that the musquito had bitten 
him again, and just then the bells of a 
neighboring convent chimed the hour 
of midnight. As soon as the echoes of 
the last bell had subsided, he heard a 
voice, saying: 

“What a stupid fellow is this new 
master of mine, to be sure !” 

‘“‘T don’t know about that,” said some 
one in reply, in low, buzzing, but very 
musical tones ; “‘ he is very kind-hearted, 
for he might have crushed, but he spared 
me, and I intend to do him g»od.” 

“Oh! that is very well,” was the ari- 
swer; ‘ but'think of his gomg to make 
a weary journey on foot, ‘when he can 
get to the land of Prester }»hn, or any- 
where he wishes, by means of the Boots 
of Swiftness which he owns.” 

‘How will he do that?” questioned 
the other. 

‘* He has only, after he has drawn on 
the boots,” was the reply, ‘‘to turn 
down the tops clear to the soles, stamp 
three times with the right foot, and cry, 
‘Bimbo! Bimbo! Bimbo! carry me 
safe !’ and he will find himself in a few 
minutes in Prester John’s country, or 
wherever he wishes to go.” 

The voices ceased. Rimbo pondered 
over this a little, and then fell asleep. 

When he had arisen and taken a fru- 
gal breakfast, he put on his cap, drew 
on the boots, and took the staff to pur- 
sue his journey. Suddenly he remem- 
bered what happened at midnight, and 
stooping down, staff in hand, he doubled 
down his boot tops. Then after stamp- 
ing three times with his right foot, he 
cried, “ Bimbo! Bimbo! Bimbo! carry 
me safe {” 
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Suddenly he felt himself rising, and 
borne through the air with incredible 
swiftness. He went along over forests, 
rivers, plains and mountains, so fast 
that they seemed to be all melting into 
each other and into mist, and in a few 
minutes was set gently on the ground in 
a fertile and level country. Near him 
was a large lake, with exceedingly clear 
water, on which the sun played as if on 
a large mirror; and far beyond in the 
dim distance, were the silver roofs and 
golden spires of a great city. 

Near him was a grove of palms, sha- 
ding a little cottage, at whose door re- 
clined in slumber a venerable old man, 
with a snow-white beard reaching to his 
waist. As Rimbo approached, he awoke. 

“Where did you come from, my 
son ?” asked the old man. 

‘From the land of Banyan, venerable 
father,” he replied. 

“It is a long journey, and few come 
here from thence. May I ask what 
brings you to the land of Prester John ?” 

Rimbo felt a sudden confidence in- 
spired by the age and benevolent air of 
the patriarch, and so told him of the ob- 
ject of his journey.” 

** Alas!” cried the sage, ‘‘is this to 
be another victim? Many have come 
from all countries with the same pur- 
pose, and none have returned. The ~ 
lake is guarded by the black dwarf Rigo- 
phel, who slays those who attempt the 
enterprise. He is absent sometimes for 
a day. To-morrow he leaves, as I know, 
but as those who come fail to catch the 
reptile, he, finds them here on his re- 
turn, and puts them to death. Let me 
dissuade you from this effort.” 

But Rimbo replied that he had come 
for one purpose, and intended to effect it. 

*‘In that case,” said the old man, 
*¢remain here with me until to-morrow, 
and make the attempt when the dwarf 
has gone. But you had better abandon 
it altogether.” 
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Rimbo passed the day with the vener- 
able man, and at night retired to rest in 
an upper chamber. He slept soundly, 
but was at length awakened by a sharp 
sting on his hand. He listened, and 
heard the voices again. 

‘* What a stupid fellow that new mas- 
ter of mine is, to be sure !” said the voice. 
**T don’t know how he found out about 
the Boots of Swiftness, for there was 
none there to waken him at midnight, 
the only time when the Talking Staff 
can open its lips; but he ought to have 
been smart enough to find out the secret 
of the Cap of Darkness.” 

** And what is the secret?” inquired 
the same buzzing and sweet voice, that 
Rimbo had heard before. 

‘Are you sure you will not tell it to 
him?” 

**T pledge you the word of the Blue 
and Gold Fly that I will not.” 

‘* Well, then—this. The fur cap he 
wears, if it be turned suddenly the hind 
part before, lifted three times, with the 
words: 


‘ Three times one and three times three! 
Darkness cover all with me !’ 


he, and all who touch him at the time, 
will become invisible, and so remain, 
until the cap be placed on his head in 
the proper way.” 

There was nothing more said, and 
Rimbo went to sleep again. 

In the morning Rimbo awoke, and af- 
ter breaking his fast on dates and milk 
with his old new friend, walked out to 
visit the lake. He wandered along its 
edge for some time, and at length saw 
the scarlet frog floating on the surface. 
But how was he to capture it? He took 
from his pocket a line and hook with 
which he had provided himself, cut a 
hazel wand from a clump of bushes on 
the bank, and using various insects for 
bait, endeavored to attract the attention 
of the frog. But the effort was vain. 
The reptile came’ towards where he 
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stood, and frolicked in the water, as 
though not the least afraid of him, but 
paid no heed to the bait. Thus the time 
passed away, until near’sunset, when on 
looking up, Rimbo saw a little black 
man approaching, whom he knew to be 
the dwarf. He raised his cap, reversed, 
three times, and repeating the words he 
had heard the night before, faded out of 
sight just as the dwarf reached where he 
stood. 

The dwarf stopped, looked around, 
rubbed his eyes, and said in a harsh 
voice : 

‘*T must have been mistaken, after 
all.” A 

Then going to the bank, he spoke to 
the frog— 

‘I charge you that you answer well 
To your master, Rigophel. 
By the army that I slew, 
By the realm I overthrew, 


By the sunset, by the dawn— 
Who's been here since I've been gone ?" 


The frog raised his head from the lake 
and answered— 

** On the bank I saw him stand, 

A stripling brave from Banyanland— 
With two red spots on his right hand.” 

*“‘Two!” said the dwarf. to himself. 
*¢ Then so far Iam safe. If there were 
three—but still there is danger.” And 
he fell to thinking. 

Rimbo had all this while a chance to 
observe him closely. The dwarf was not 
over four feet high, but he was built 
strongly, and he had long arms that 
reached to his feet, and were so muscu- 
lar that he was more than a match in a 
struggle with the stoutest man. Two 
huge tusks, long and. sharp as razors, 
protruded from his lower jaw, and his 
body, which was clad in black silk, was 
covered with bristly black hair. His 
countenance was malignant in expres- 
sion. After apparently thinking awhile, 
he patrolled the edge of the lake in 
search of the intruder, while Rimbo, 
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without resuming his visibility, returned 
to the hut of the sage. 

The old man was not there, nor did 
he return at nightfall. Rimbo re:nain- 
ed, helped himself to something to eat, 
and at night entered the upper chamber, 
where, after he had fastened the door, he 
placed the cap on right side before, lay 
down and went to sleep. 

At midnight he was again awakened 
by a sting on his right hand, and heard 
the voices again. 

‘‘ That master of mine is not so stupid, 
after all,” said the Talking Staff. ‘‘ How 
he found out about the. Cap of Darkness 
isa mystery. I know you could n’t tell 
him, because I was with him all the 
time, and would have heard you. But 
I laughed to see his fishing with such 
bait. If he had but known that he had 
only to look for you, where you sat on 


his shoulder, and put you on the hook” 


to catch the frog at once, how quickly 
you would have gone !” 

“If he did know,” was the answer, 
‘‘what good would it be? He could not 
release the frog from his enchantment.” 

‘*No, unless he would cut his head off 
the moment he caught him, with the 
knife that lies on the table in the room 
below. So the dwarf ’ll get him—ha! 
ha! and I’ll have a new master.” 

Then the voices ceased, and Rimbo 
went to sleep again. 

In the morning he put on his cap re- 
versed, after repeating the rhyme, took 
his staff and boots, his rod and line, 
stuck in his belt the knife he found on 
the table, and walked to the lake. There 
he found the dwarf on the watch, but he 
was invisible and did not fear him. He 
put his hand to his, shoulder, but the 
musquito had gone. As he lowered his 
right hand, he saw—for he could see his 
own person, though others could not— 
three red spots on his right hand, the 
marks of the three bites. 

Then he knew that the hour had come. 
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The next moment the Blue and Gold 
Fly settled on his hand. He seized it 
by the wings, and impaled it on the. 
hook. The frog was close to the bank. 
No sooner had the fly touched the wa- 
ter than it was swallowed, and the next 
instant the frog was drawn out of the 
water. The dwarf started up, but the 
hand of Rimbo had touched the frog, 
and the dwarf saw it no more. Ina mo- 
ment the knife of Rimbo was drawn from 
his belt, and the head of the frog was 
severed from its body. 

A clap of thunder sounded. From 
the mouth of the frog sprang the fly, 
which changed into the most lovely and 
beautiful young lady in the world, clad 
in blue satin trimmed with gold and jew- 
els, and the frog. changed to a tall, 
handsome man in gold armor, over 
which was a scarlet velvet tunic, and a 
crown on his head. The waters of the 
lake shrank back to a silver pool, by the 
side of which were two armies drawn up 
in order of battle. One of these, clad 
in black, was led by the dwarf, and the 
other, arrayed in scarlet and gold, had 
no leader. 

‘It is useless, oh, stranger,” said the 
king in the gold armor, for Rimbo had 
resumed his invisibility. ‘‘ He over- 
threw me before, and he will again. He 
can never be overthrown by mortal man 
except by the son of a woodman, who 
has a mole shaped like a frog on his left 
shoulder, who shall have travelled three 
thousand miles in less than an hour, 
and who is to marry my daughter.” 

‘¢ Lend me your sword, for I am he,” 
said Rimbo; and taking the sword, he 
ran on foot to meet the Dwarf, after hav- 
ing rendered himself invisible. 

The Dwarf rode furiously forward to 
where the king and _ his daughter stood. 
As he paused a moment, Rimbo aimed 
one blow at him, and with it cut off his 
head. So soon as ‘/his army saw the fall 
of their leader, they fled, but were over 
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taken by the scarlet soldiers, and nearly ascended the throne, where he reigned 
all put to death, long, and founded the great Rimbo dy- 

Rimbo married the king’s daughter, nasty, that swayed for oyer two hun- 
the Princess Aurea Azurea, and when dred years the sceptre of the country of 
the old king, Vermillion the First, died, Ranaland, 
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SIH, friend, the summer’s past and gone, 
The woodland boughs are bare and drear, 
The short course of the sinking sun 
Warns of the death-bed of the year. 


The birds are fled to fairer lands, 
The flowers are dead long, long ago, 
And Time’s fast dropping golden sands 
Herald the reign of ice and snow. 


The leaves we trample as we tread, 
Are those that in the bright May air 
Rustled so gaily o’er our head, 
And flung their shadows on our hair, 


The sun that throws across our way 
These cold pale wintry gleams of light, 
Is still the same whose every ray 
Last June fell on us golden-bright. 


Dear, do you still recall the eve— 

That spting-tide eve of light and flowers— 
When all around us seemed to weave 

A charm as tender as the hours ; 


When in your breast a knot you wore, 
Of violets, as fair and sweet 
As are the happy thoughts of yore, 
That, with the leaves, lie ’neath our feet ? 


Yet distant lands are still all bright 
With summer, while we languish here, 
There flowers, and birds, and sunny light, 
Are making glad the dying year. 


There fragrant grasses wave, and there 
Bright starry petals gem the moss, 

There depths of tropic shade are fair, 
There gleams the glorious Southern Cross! 
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There sparkling waters dance and play, 
There golden fruits drop on the sod, 
There every voice of nature’s day 
Is‘ giving praise to:natute’s God. 


Our lives, dear friend, are cold and bare, 
As are the fields we look upon, 

The joys that come to us are rare, 
As are the gleams of winter’s sun. 


Our happy, lightsome spring is fled, 
Our golden Summer’s past and done, 

Soft Autumin’s sunny days are dead, 
And rugged winter has begun. 


But hope will help to face its storms, 
And courage brave its fiercest blast, 
How hard they beat on shrinking forms 

It will not matter—at the Last. 


For we must still: remember, sweet) 
There’s glorious summer far away— 
Still think there’s rest for weary feet 
In the broad sunlight of Eternal Day. 


The violets that we miss aré there, 
There bloom the roses that we love, 
And all things bright, and all things fair, 
Wait with the summer-time above. 


Then patience, dear. With steadfast gaze 
Look forward to the beck’ning rod, 

Forward, o’er all the dreary days, 
Forward—unto the smile of God. 
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That spring-tide eve of light and flowers— 
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As are the happy thoughts of yore, 
That, with the leaves, lie ’neath our feet ? 
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There sparkling waters dance and play, 
There golden fruits drop on the sod, 
There every voice of nature’s day 
Is: giving. praise to: nature’s God. 


Our lives, dear friend, are cold and bare, 
As are the fields we look upon, 

The joys that come to us are rare, 
As are the gleams of winter’s sun. 


Our happy, lightsome spring is fled, 
Our golden Summer’s past and done, 

Soft Autumin’s sunny days are dead, 
And rugged winter has begun. 


But hope will help to face its storms, 
And courage brave its fiercest blast, 
How hard they beat on shrinking forms 

It will not matter—at the Last. 


For we thust still: remember, sweet, 
There’s glorious summer far away— 
Still think there’s rest for weary feet 
In the broad sunlight of Eternal Day. 


The violets that we miss aré there, 
There bloom the roses that we love, 
And all things bright, and all things fair, 
Wait with the summer-time above. 


Then patience, dear. With steadfast gaze 
Look forward to the beck’ning rod, 

Forward, o’er all the dreary days, 
Forward—unto the smile of God. 
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THE M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF MARCH, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Scense—T7he Club Room. Present, the members, en- 
gaged variously and busily in reading the journals, 
drinking, and otherwise profitably at hard labor 
Jor the good of the country. ‘ 


ABODY—(throwing down his paper) 
oe ho! are you there, old True- 
penny? 

M'‘Doodle—What's troublin’ you ? 

Peabody—The Leader, organ in chief of the 
Ring, and generally played with great skill by 
its managers, speaks of ‘‘the clamor of the 
Democracy in favor of some return tolocal sov- 
ereignty.”” Some is not the word. The clamor 
of the Democracy is in favor.of an entire return 
to local sovereignty, the wiping out of all the 
Albany commissions, inaugurated by Oakey 
Hall and his co-conspirators, and restoring to 
New York city a dona fide autonomous govern- 
ment, and that must come, or worse will come 
of it. 

Sinker—The same principle has to be restor- 
ed all through the United States; the govern- 
ment of communities from within and not from 
without ; the responsibility and the power both 
left with the people. No other sort of govern- 
ment can stand here; none other should stand. 

Van Dam—Very true; and the Democracy 
are committed in favor of the system, as ycu 
say; and yet some piddling Democratic trick- 
sters, when they get in power, are apt to forget 
the means by which they got there. Here is a 
case in point in New Jersey. The Legislature 
in that State, with a Democratic majority, and 
by Democratic votes, have just passed a Police 
Bill for Newark, in direct violation of this prin- 
ciple; a plan for taking away from the people of 
that city the control of a part of their local af- 
fairs; a bill that must be repealed, or it will 
overthrow the party in that State, as it should 
overthrow the supremacy of any party weak 
and wicked enough to pass it. . 

Sinker—1 suppose they excuse it on the plea 
of lex talionis. 

Van Dam—That is what one grave Senator, 
a very worthy and respectable gentleman, did. 
But the plea is a bad one at the best, and in 
this case utterly inadmissible. 


Sinker—The case is not so bad as it might 
be. It gives power rather than takes it from 
the people. I have seen the bill as it passed, 
It appoints a number. of Commissioners, all of 
them gentlemen of position and worth; but 
their appointment is only temporary. The peo- 
ple are to elect their successors. It merely takes 
the control of the police from the Common 
Council, and puts it in the hands of a board 
elected by the people themselves. Still, I do 
not like the bill, because I prefer executive au- 
thority being vested in one responsible head. 

Peabody—To put the finest point upon it, the 
passage of the act is an error of judgment that 
brings its own punishment in the end. But, as 
regards New York, the honest men of both par- 
ties are determined that the whole infamous 
commission business. shall be abolished. The 
trouble lies in the fact that it is growing into a 
contest for power between two sets of politi- 
cians, and the people have even less confidence 
in the pseudo-reformers than in the old set. 
The people want reform—the place-hunters 
want power. If Manton Marble had been cho- 
sen Mayor, beyond doubt the World would 
have contained no fierce assaults on the Ring. 
It would have roared as gently as a sucking 
dove. 

M'‘Doodle—Mantalini ‘Marble for Mayor!" 
I think that 'd been a plum sight. We'd hada 
procession, with a cologne bottle on a silver 
salver, an’ a pa'r of kid gloves on a pole, an’ a 
lot of bondholders an’ money-changers two an’ 
two, like the onclean beasts gwine into the Ark. 

Peabody—Like all new converts to the cause, 
the World fights bitterly. It is a very good 
sheet—I presume its fondest friend can scarce- 
ly call it a newspaper—but I think it made a 
mistake in its frantic efforts after a circulation, 
to fill its Sunday edition with glowing accounts 
of the brothels of London. Such things may 
recommend it to the vile, but.decent people, 
finding it in their families, will be apt toremove 
it with a pair of tongs. 

Sinker—It showed bad taste, if not unsound 
morals. 

Peabody—A little of both, probably. Its re- 
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cent attacks, through elbows-of-the-Mincio 
Hulburt, on the Pope of Rome, is bad taste 
also. That quiet old gentleman won't sleep 
any the worse for it, and the bitter opponents 
of the Scarlet Lady have their own particular 
organs, and abhor interlopers. Yet the World 
might be made, if it would substitute journal- 
ists for its amateur writers, quite a fair paper. 
But it would have to change its politics, its re- 
ligion and its principles generally. 

M'Doodle—Jest now its politics are the poli- 
tics of Plunder, its gospel the gospel of Make, 
an’ as for its principles, they’re the kind John 
Randolph talked about—nine principles—seven 
loaves an’ two fishes. 

Van Dam—Haven't you something of more 

importance to discuss, gentlemen? The rights 
of boot-blacks, or Ben. Butler's political integ- 
tity, for instance. 
. Sinker—Ben. has been sore of late under his 
lashings: Hesays that those who assail him 
as anew recruit in the Radical ranks, would 
have preferred Judas Iscariot to Paul. But 
that point has no point. Judas left the Dem- 
ocracy of religion when he thought it was losing 
ground, and went over to the Radical party of 
that time tor thirty pieces of silver. 

M'Doodle—I wonder if them pieces were in 
the shape of spoons ? 

Peabody—Possibly. But Butler made a great 
success in his shoo-fly performance ; though he 
should have understood that little cocks always 
crow the loudest. 

M' Doodle—Cro'ockamacdoodledo ! 

Sinker—Ben. is too heavy in metal for Sun- 
set. His bronze outweighs the pinchbeck of 
the other, That little passage of arms reminded 
me of a row between a vulgar, cross-eyed bull- 
dog, and a little, snappish, shaggy-haired ter- 
rier, all bow-wow on one side, and all ki-yi on 
the other. 

M'Doodle—(sings )— 

? “Picayune Butler’s coming, coming! 

Picayune Butler’s come to town!” 


Sinker—It would have made a good subject 
for a political caricature, if we had any one ca- 
pable of handling it. But pictorial satire in this 


country is a poor affair. We have no artists of 
the kind who have taste in the selection of their 
subjects, or the ability to treat dexterously those 
they take. The most fertile is T. Nast—— 

M' Doodle—Better known as Nast T. 

Sinker—And he mistakes malignity for hu- 
mor and vulgarity for sarcasm. His fancy is 
much in need of soap and water. ’ 

Van Dam—There are abundance of subjects 
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here for the pencil of some modern Hogarth. I 
think the tomfoolery of the other day in the un- 
educated Board of Education would be a capi- 
tal one. ' 
Sinker—What is its latest folly ? 
Van Dam—The folly of one member in par- 
ticular. It appears that an effort has been 
made to have German as well as French taught 
in the public schools, whereupon the trustees 
of the Seventh Ward, totally misapprehending 
the purpose of such a proposition; pray sarcas- 
tically for the teaching of Irish. On this heada 
Mr. Wood, a good name for a part of a board, 
spreads himself in favor of the proposition. 


“For,” quoth that astonishing gentleman, with 


a brilliant non sequitur, ‘‘ 1 am strongly opposed 
to the teaching of German in the public schools, 
for I should think we come here to make Amer- 
ican citizens, not Germans.” All of this means, 
if it mean anything, that when you teach a boy 
a foreign tongue, you denationalize him. Teach 
him French, and you make him a Frenchman; 
Spanish, and he is a Spaniard; German, and 
he becomes iso facto a German ; teach him all 
three, and he will grow up three foreign gentle- 
men rolled into one. Patriotism, therefore, de- 
mands that this pernicious habit of learning 
foreign languages should be put a stop to. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 

Malone—But why not tache the Irish? Sure 
it’s a find owld classical language, and had a 
mine of learning and literature locked up in it, 
whin Ireland was the reposithory of civilization, 
and two-thirds of Europe was in a state of bar- 
barism. 

Van Dam—A very good reason why men of 
letters should pay it more attention than they 
do. But the foreign languages to be taught 
children are those best calculated to be of ser- 
vice to them in after life. French and German 
are useful; one is the language of diplomacy 
and travel; the other of much business inter- 
course; and Spanish, from an increasing busi- 
ness and political intercourse with the South 
American States, is becoming more useful than 
either. Give the poorest child a chance of ob- 
taining the rudiments of tongues that will never 
be a loss, and may be a great gain to him. If 
you push common-school education beyond 
reading, writing and arithmetic, add branches 
of practical value. It is not a matter of preju- 
dice, but a matter of money. 

Spiegelhausen—Ja! das ish goot. In Ger- 
many dey deach English in de real schulen ant 
in de gollege, not for politische but biznez 
use. 

Malone—Looking at the matter in that light, 
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I don't know but what you're right enough. 
And talking of that, sure the best translations 
ever made into English from the German poets 
were made by an Irishman. 

Spiegelhausen—\ know him, Clarenz Mangan. 
Dey were fine, 

Malone—Ye may well say that, And the 
German who wants to see Goethe and Schiller 
and the rest of them in English, without the 
sowl whittled out of them, should.get Mangan's 
poems, and study them with the devotion of a 
scholar and the enthusiasm of a patriot. 

M'‘Doodle—1 reckon you're somethin’ of a 
poet, Malone. 

Malone—A poet, is it? Faith, I dare say, 
though I never thried but once. I was young 
and foolish at the time, and also very much in 
love with a young dame- by the name of Miss 
Biddy Lanigan, (her father was a fine fellow of 
the rale owld Tipperary stock, and her mother 
was a Blake, from Galway), and I, more fool 
for my pains, undertook to serenade her one 
night. I hadn't more than taken my post, than 
it began to rain, and when I began to sing, the 
dog in the front yard opened, and between the 
two of us, and the swither of the'rain, it's fine 
music we made. Owld Lanigan was disturbed 
with the uproar, and he put his head and the 
mouth of a blunderbuss out of the window, and 
swore by all the saints in the calendar if I didn’t 
go off, the blunderbuss would, and go I did. 
Well, next-day I put my failingsinto verse, and 
I never tackled the Muses before nor since. 

Peabody—Have you a:spare copy ? 

Malone—Not a copy, and I never could write 
it, though I can sing it, word for word. 

Peabody—Let's have it, 

Malone—With the greatest pleasure in life. 
Howld on till I take a dhrink to clear my pipes. 
There now. (Sings.) 

The rain ’s coming down by the pailfull, I think, 

The clouds are all dhrunk, and are spilling their 
dhrink ; 

You're buried in-slumber; I can’t slape = wink; 

An’ that’s why I’m here serenading— 

Ah! Musha ding fa! 
That you're beautiful, Biddy, I know te my cost; 
An’ that is the raison me heart has been lost, 
Me judgment bewildhered, me purp crost, 
An’ meself in the muddy road wading— 
Ah! Musha ding fa! 





My desire to come nairer is pressing me sore; 
But whimiver I get rather close to the door, 
Owld Towser gives vent to a bark an’ a roar, 
An’ growls in return for caressing— 
Ah! Musha ding fa! 


Serenading’s the divit whin rain falls like this; 
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An’ a cowld in the head is dear payment for bliss; 
So, Biddy, my darling, just blow me a kiss, 
An’ go back to your bed, with my blessing— 
Akh! Musha ding fal 


Peabody—But you didn't introduce the blun- 
derbuss episode. 

Malons—Not 1. I did what we'll be apt to 
do with our five-twenties, some of these fine 
days—I repudiated it. 

Van Dam—Don't say that, sir; don't say that, 
sir, The debt of the country is a sacred thing. 

Malone—Och! be jabers! Sure it's all that 
-—to the bondholders, the craytures! 

Peabody—Don't worry yourself, Van. We're 
all opposed to repudiation, / am, utterly, and 
shall always vote in favor of paying every dol- 
lar the government owes; especially as I pro- 
pose to do it with other people's money. 

Sinker—On the principle of the late lamented 
Artemus Ward's volunteering. He was willing, 
you know, to spill the blood of all his wife's re- 
lations in defence of the country’s life, and you 
are willing to bleed the pockets of the big shop- 
keeper, Stewart, and of Vanderbilt, who has 
a-characteristic statue of brass, and a lot more 
of them, in defence of its credit. 

Peabody—Precisely so. But I don't pretend 
that the country itself, some of these days, may 
not use a wet sponge to wipe disagreeable ac- 
counts from the slate, 

Van Dam—We're an honest people, sir. 

Peabody—I know it. An investigation into 
the acts of the New York Ring, and the Albany 
Ring, and the Congressional Ring, and that 
congregation of just men made perfect, the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, to say nothing of a 
half dozen carpet-bag legislatures, down South, 
makes that plain enough. Still, honest people 
by nature may become insane. Our ancestors, 
in the days of the old confederacy, were honest 
fellows, but they never paid a cent of the con- 
tinental currency. 

Sinker—Ah ! but you see that was a debt con- 
tracted to put up rebellion, not to put it down. 
That is why you of the North insisted that we 
must repudiate our debt. It looks very queer, 
however, to find Congress at every whipstitch, 
passing resolutions against repudiation, and 
that they intend to pay everything in gold, when 
the paper dollar is worth a gold dollar—in 
short, when we have found the philosopher's 
stone. - 
M'Dootlle—Nothin’ queer in that. I heerd a 
street-walker t'other night in Broadway—she 
was a leetle the wuss for liquor—cryin’ out that 
she was a notoriously virtuous woman. 

Sinker--lt presupposes a deal of virtue on 
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the part of those who have to pay the fiddler 
for the bondbolder’s dancing, to think they will 
pay when they have the power to clear the debt 
by a simple ‘‘ no,” No other people _ do 
it. 

Van Dam—There are no other people like 
us, sir. 

Sinker—No; and unless.we get a little more 
honesty:in our leading men, and a little more 
virtue in the masses, I hope there never will be. 
One nation made up of knaves in office, and 
fools out, is enough for one planet, 

Malone—Dhrink much punch, and forget it. 

Peabody—And be happy, like some of our 
worthy Senators. One of these bibulous fel- 
lows let off something the other night good, 
though not new. I don’t know which, whether 
Yates, or Chandler, or—well, it's no matter 
who—but he had been out dining, and was 
picking his way homewards in the small hours, 
triangulating the distance, and travelling on 
both sides of Pennsylvania avenue at once, 
when one of the police that infest Washington, 
volunteered to see himhome. ‘All right, old 
fel’,", was the answer; ‘'see me ‘ome. F'ler 
being in distress—seem’ome."” ‘Where do 
you live, sir?" ‘Wher'd live. D' no—some- 
where.” ‘‘May I ask your name, sir?” 
“Name! Name? Hon'ble Henry Wilson, o’ 
Mass'chusetts."” 

M'Doodle—I reckon that's the way some of 
the Common Council ‘ll be, when they feed 
old Bill Seward, as they 're gwine to. 

Van Dam—A disgraceful toadying on the 
part of Democrats to one of the meanest of the 
petty tyrants that at one time violated law, 
honor, honesty.and right; and who ought to 
be sent to Coventry by every decent white man 
in the country. 

Sinker—By every decent white man? So he 
as. 
Peabody—The banquet will be a queer affair. 
The principal dish on the table is dirt. The 
aldermen won't touch that, for they had a sur- 
feit already in the mere invitation. 

Sinker—The ‘little bell" will be brought in 
on a plate, and devoutly worshipped by the 
guests, as good Moossulmauns do the ragged 
old breeches of the Prophet. 

Peabody— wonder if they will have a sugar 
modet of Fort Lafayette among the confection- 
ery? 

Afalone—It's a swate smelling affair, to be 
sure, All the dirty dogs in town will be there, 
with Bergh to protect them, 

Peabody—By the by, Bergh, in a public lec- 
‘ure, has been giving the. public some account 
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of his.habits. According to his own account, 
he must be a nice travelling companion, with 
the thermometer at a high figure. It seems 
that he carries the bones from his breakfast ta- 
ble in:his pocket for thirty-six hours, when they 
become a nuisanee, and he takes them out. 
They are meant for dogs, but don’t seem by 
his own showing to reach their destination 

Malene—Sure that settles a scientific ques- 
tion. Thirty-six hours are required for day 
compeasition to set in. 

M' Doodie—An' then it becomes a distink mat- 
ter, 
Sinker—Who was.up at Susan Anthony's tea 
fight, on occasion of the gentle Sue turning twe 
score and ten? None of you, I dare say. Un- 
gallant fellows! 

Peabody—Susan is able to take care of her- 
self. And she's to have a good many returns 
of birthdays. Methusaleh will be a fool to her. 
For Susan, in her recent birthday speech, has 
threatened to never step work until the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Amendment is passed. Moons 
may wax and wane, dynasties be overthrown, 
continents be submerged, and islands upheaved 
fromthe sea, George Francis Train cease to ut- 
ter balderdash, the Mew York Tridune deliber- 
ately tell the truth, Grant refuse a present, on 
which the carriage has been paid, stars fall 
from their spheres, and Oakey Hall be serious ; 
but Susan will go on, and keep up her going 
on, to ‘‘ the last syllable of recorded time.” 

Malone—What a divil’s own time they have 
in the fighting line. Sure there's that pleasant 
John Bull and his harem of leg-beauties have 
been declaring war on a western editor, and 
getting the worst of it. 

Van Dam—A disgraceful thing at the best. 
But the result will be the expulsion of the gang 
of shameless hussies trom the country. Their 
audacity equals their depravity, but neither 
will be tolerated any longer. The manager 
who permits any such indecent performances as 
these wretches have been giving, to be seen on 


* the stage of his theatre, will soon find his mis- 


take in empty houses and a bankrupt treasury, 

Sinker—Exeunt Lydia et id, et cetera, The 
next greatest humbug of foreign make appears 
to be this yachtsman Ashbury, who has a great 
fondness for writing long letters, and a great 
fear of being licked in @ sailing match. I am 
sick of seeing his letters in print, to the exclu- 
sion of matters of importance. 

Peabody—I don’t wonder at his objection to 
the triangular course marked out for him. He 
has a confused notion that it is somehow like 
the triangular duel.recorded: by Marryatt, and 
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is fearful of an attack on his undefended rear. 

Sinker—We have been dosed with that yacht 
contest to come for a year or so, and after all it 
bids fair to be a fiasco. 

M'‘Doodle—What on yeath 's a fiasco? Sort 
of Latin for no-go—ain't it ? 

Sinker—That’s about it, Mac; but how it 
arose I can’t tell you. 

Van Dam—I can, sir. A person one day saw 
an Italian glassblower at work, and thought it 
was such an easy thing, he could do it without 
fail. He dipped in his rod too, and commenced 
blowing, but all he could make was a little 
pear-shaped flask, or fasco. He tried it again 
and again, but every effort resulted in a asco, 
and nothing more. Hence the term applied to 
all unsuccessful results of the kind. 

M' Doodle—Results heralded by a lot of blow- 
ing. 

Sinker—And where does ‘‘ blowing” come 
from, Van? 

Van Dam—I don't know. Possibly it is some 
old English word, revised in America, where all 
special Americanisms seem to be old English 
words obsolete at home. 

Peabody—As the Down-East ‘‘ admire” in 
the sense of wonder, and our generally-used 
** fall” for autumn. 

Sinker—Capital ! capital! 

Peabody {modestly }—Why—yes—I— 

Sinker—I mean this poetical explanation of 
the Creed of the author of ‘‘The History of 
Civilization,” which I see in a foreign paper. 
Listen: 

HENRY BUCKLE. 
This is the creed, let no man chuckle, 
Of the great thinker, Henry Buckle: 
I believe in fire and water, 
And in Fate, dame Nature’s daughter; 
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Consciousness I set aside— 

The dissecting knife my guide. 

I believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue nor in vice; ~ 

In what strikes the outer sense, 
Not in mind nor providence; 

In a stated course of crimes, 

In Macaulay and the “‘ Times,” 
As for “truth,” the ancients lost her; 
Plato was a great impostor; 
Morals are a vain illusion, 
Leading only to confusion ; 

Not in Latin nor in Greek 

Let us for instruction seek ; 

Fools like Bossuet that might suit, 
Who had better have been mute; 
Let us study snakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes; 

Would we learn what men should do, 
Let us watch the kangaroo! 
Would we know the mental march: 
It depends on dates and starch, 


I beiieve in all the gases 

As a means to raise the masses; 
Carbon animates ambition, 
Oxygen controls volition; 
Whatever’s good or great in men 
May be traced to hydrogen; 
And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfathom’d whole. 


Peabody—Capital, truly. 
hard, but fairly. 

Malone—Now, me friends, take howld. While 
you have been discussing things in general, 
I've been making punch in particular. Here I 
stand with the ladle. Howld your glasses, and 
discuss this. 


[Zhe thirsty crowd surround MALONE, who 
dispenses liberally, and expressive silence 
succeeds.] 


The author hits 





OUR BOOK: TABLE. 


ea N one hundred and eighty-two pages of 
the finest tinted paper, and printed in 
= a style that does great credit to the 
taste and skill of the workmen who got up the 
book, Mr. Irving Van Wart, Jr., gives the pub- 
lic some of the dreariest jingle, only one re- 
move from doggerel, which it has ever been our 
fate to read. Most candidates for poetic fame 
give us a mixture ot good and bad poems— 
«* like Jeremiah’s figs, 
The good are very good, the bad 
Not fit to feed the pigs.” 


Mr. Van Wart has pretty successfully steered 
between these extremes. His verses are nei- 
ther very good nor intolerably bad. They 
only want ideas, melody, force of expression 
and grace of style to be clever. Unfortunately, 
these lacking trifles are needed to make verse 
tolerable.* In the whole book we discover no- 
thing good except ‘‘ If I were a Bee in a Gar 
den ;” and that is an echo of Swinburne, or ra- 


* The Golden Cross, and Other Poems. By Irving 
Van Wart, Jr. New York: G. W. Carleton, Square 
12mo, pp. 182, 
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ther a homceopathic dilution—an infinitesimal 
quantity of Swinburne in a large amount of 
the author's sugar of milk—skim-milk. Some- 
times these early efforts, crude though they be, 
give promise of better work in the future. In 
this case we see no promise of anything ex- 
cept more dreariness, and plenty of it. 


- Of the score of comedies that are indisputa- 
bly the work of Plautus, Professor Harrington 
selects Captivi, Trinummus and Rudens,t as 
the best, for edition and annotation. He has 
shown judgment and taste in his choice, for 
these may be considered as the masterpieces of 
their author, as well as sufficient to show the 
style and exhibit favorably the powers of the 
great playwright of his time. Plautus always 
will be popular with the Latin scholar, not 
from his elegance and harmony, for he has nei- 
ther, but from a coarse, vigorous and brilliant 
humor that never flags, and which must have 
told with great effect upon a Roman audience. 
The work of the editor has been done with 
great care and success, and the illustrations 
scattered here and there, always characteristic 
and generally appropriate, will add very much 
to the pleasure of the student. Nor should we 
forget to notice the clear explanation of the 
metres used, and the metrical key, given in the 
appendix. 


Of Mr. Prendergast and his philosophical 
system of teaching spoken languages, we have 
already spoken favorably, when noticing his 
little works on French and German. The last, 
on Spanish, which completes what he calls, 
quaintly, ‘‘ The Mastery Series,”} merits for its 
thoroughness the same commendation given to 
its predecessors. The system it introduces is 
directly opposed to the old mode of imparting 
instruction in modern languages, yet it is none 
the less sound for that. A child thrown in com- 
pany with foreigners, soon picks up their lan- 
guage, because it -is not hampered with at- 
tempts to read and write it. It would be the 
same with a grown person. We recommend 
these little works to the careful consideration of 
teachers. 


One of the most well-considered elementary’. 





tT. Macci Plauti Ng. Trinummus et Rudens. 


With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. B 
e. Harrington, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
Wesleyan University. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 16mo., pp. 278. 

. + The Mastery Series. Manual for Learnin 
> Manual Para Aprender Inglés. By 
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works on Botany that has yet appeared, and 
one in which a well-considered design has been 
thoroughly carried out, is the recent volume by 
Mr. Wood.|| It is a notable contribution to 
the literature of instruction. It possesses great 
clearness and precision, grafted on an admira- 
ble method. The illustrations are drawn and 
engraved with great care, and do what such 
things sometimes only pretend to do, elucidate 
the text. The tabular flora at the close is more 
complete than usual, and with a very few ex- 
ceptions among the newly-introduced exotics, 
gives a catalogue of all plants, wild or cultivat- 
ed, to be found in the United States east of the 
Mississippi. To have included those of the 
Rocky Mountain ranges and of the Pacific 
slope, would have made the volume too bulky 
for general use. There are still a few blemish- 
es, very trifling spots, however. Thus we ob- 
serve on one page the figures of reference in 
the cuts have been omitted by the printer; and 
in the list of plants, the Latin terminations ot 
specific names are not always correct. These 
defects, trifling as they are, should be got rid of 
by careful revision, and the book will then be 
unapproachable in excellence. 


It is refreshing, in these days of great poetical 
pretension, to find a continued poem, in which 
a simple, plain subject is taken up and treated 
with grace and beauty, as in the charming do- 
mestic idyl of which Mrs. Jerningham is the he- 
roine.§ The broker's young wife goes through 
an unpleasant experience, not uncommon in 
actual life, and comes out of it none the worse. 
The poem is not of a high order—far from it; 
but it is excellent of its kind, and will afford the 
reader a half hour of quiet pleasure. 


A collection of well-chosen extracts from the 
speeches, or declamatory writings of men of 
note, may do much towards assisting the pupil 
in forming a good style of delivery—though ora- 
tors are as much born as made—and.we have 
waited for some one to supply the public with 
such a work. Mr. Alden, an instructor of some 
note, gives.us the -result of .his labors, and 
though he has selected very fair specimens of 
the powers of noted men, his work is not alto- 





{| The American Botanist and Florist, Including Les- 
sons in the Structure, Life and Growth of Plants, To- 
er with a Simple Analytical Flora Descriptive of 
Native and Cultivated Plants growing in the At- 
lantic Division of the American Union. By Alphon- 
so Wood, A. M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 


18mo., pp. 392. 
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gether satisfactory. We presume, however, 
that Dr. M‘Cosh, who is ‘‘ pleased” with the 
work, has good grounds for his pleasure, At 
least, there is a deal of M‘Coshin it. In look- 
ing at the index we find the names running in 
this way—Hugh Miller, M‘Cosh, StephemOlin; 
Thos. K. Hervey, M‘Cosh, Thomas B. Macau- 
lay; Wm. C. Bryant, M‘Cosh, Edward Everett; 
J. W. Alexander, M‘Cosh, Wm. C. Bryant— 
M‘Cosh being the beef and mustard between 
other men’s bread and butter, in the intellectual 
sandwich. But were these selections even bet- 
ter than they are, they would do little in carry- 
ing out the object of the title-page. A man 
does not acquire a simple, natural and busi- 
ness-like style of speaking through reading 
other men's paragraphs; but from having well 
grounded in him the great conviction that he 
should only speak when he has something to 
say, and stop)when he has said it. 


Periodical literature in this country has im- 
proved exceedingly of late years, but it still has 
a character peculiar to itself. If our weekly 
journals approach those of another country 
they follow Germany rather than England. 
Those are most profitable which amuse best 
the family circle. The Harpers, whose princi 
pal periodicals lie before us, bound,” give very 
good examples of what is most popular here, 
not only on account of positive merit, but often 
in spite of positive defects. Of the three pub- 
lications, the Weekly is least to be commended, 
It has, indeed, clever stories, piquant essays, 
and numerous pictures, ranging from indifferent 
to excellent, but it gives place to the vile and 
stupid caricatures of Nash, and exhibits a viru- 
lence and venom, when it touches on politics, 


no 


J The. Natural Speaker. Being Selections to Aid 
the Student in Ac owas — Natural, and Busi- 
ness-like ‘Style of Speaking. J. Alden, D. D., 
LL.D. Witha Prefatory Note by James M‘Cosh, D.D., 
LL.D. - New York: D. Appleton'& Co. xaiio., pp. 
302. ; ry 
| * Harpers’ Weekly; a Journal of Civilization, Vol, 
13, New York: Harper & Brothers, 4to, pp, 832, 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine. Vols. 38 & 39. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Imp, 8vo,,.pp,'864, 
936, 

Harpers’ Bazar; Vol, 2, New York: Harper & 
Brothers; 4to, pp, 832; : 
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that forbid its.entrance to the house of any De- 
mocrat who is devoted to his political doctrines, 
and has any respect for himself. The Month/y, 
though decidedly partisan, confines its doctrines 
to its editorial pages generally, and even then 
assumes a certain amount of decency, standing 
in its views somewhat :between that mild Re- 
publican sheet, the Mew York World, and that 
more ultra but more able Republican newspa- 
per, the Vew York Tribune. Its illustrated pa- 
pers are well got up; and its short stories and 
poems almost: invariably clever. The Bazar, 
which is the fashion paper, par excellence, of this 
country, so far before Leslie, Demorest. and 
Gody, in that respect, as to surpass comparison, 
is of a different type. Here politics is ignored, 
and sectarianism excluded. In the volume be- 
fore us for 186g, we have not alone correctillus- 
trations of the prevailing modes among well- 
dressed women, with patterns so plain that 
every country gentlewoman finds it her profit 
as well as her pleasure to ‘be her own dress- 
maker, but papers upon almost every conceiv- 
able point of household economy, tales and 
essays that would do credit to a purely literary 
periodical, and an amount of entertaining mis- 
cellaneous matter that is wonderful when we 
consider the price. For the husband and fa- 
ther who likes to see his wife and daughters 
neatly dressed, and yet does not care to pay 
the exorbitant bills of fashionable dressmakers, 
no better investment can be found than a year's 
subscription to'the Bazar. We have found its 
presence in the house to be a most excellent 
guard against certain leakholes in the pocket ; 
and though it has been sometimes followed by 
a startling eruption of mantua work and mil- 
linery, wé discovered less depletion of the purse 
than when, before its regular visits; dresses and 
bonnets came home with’ accompanying bills. 
Our recommendation to make a subscription to 
the Bazar one of the current expenses of the 
year, isthe result of pleasant experience. As 
for the Weekly, we have no further directions in 
regard to that than to’ recommend its removal 
from Democratic premises, should it actually 
get there, unless the owner be of the Mawworm 
species, and ‘‘ likes to be despised.” 
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seen DESCRIPTION of the system used at 
g \" Wailly, in the manufacture of platin- 
ized mirrors, may be interesting. The 
glass, after having been cleaned, is placed ver- 
tically to receive the solution of chloride of pla- 
tinum, which is to coat it, and is moved up- 
wards, right and left, downward, left and right, 
until the oily mixture is spread evenly, and 
dries slowly on the surface. The compound is 
prepared, by dissolving 100 grammes of thinly 
cut platinum in nitro-muriatic acid, then eva 
porating by the sand-bath, carefully, so as not 
to decompose the resulting chloride, gradually 
mixing this on glass with some rectified essence 
of lavender—the addition being very slow, so 
as to prevent a sudden rise in the temperature, 
which would destroy the compound—and, after 
having used akout 1,600 grammes of the es- 
sence, the mixture is placed in an earthen-ware 
capsule, and left undisturbed for eight days. It 
is then decanted and filtered, and this is repeat- 
ed six days later, when it should mark 5? on the 
Hydrometer. For a solvent proportioned to 
this quantity of platinum, take 25 grammes of 
litharge, 25 of borate of lead, in impalpable 
powder, and 8 to 10 of essence of lavender. 
Stir this solvent, and mix with the platinous 
liquid. When the glass to be coated is covered 
with a layer as above, and is thoroughly dry, it 
is placed in a peculiarly constructed muffle-fur- 
nace, where the decomposition of the platinum 
resin, and its transformation into carbon, occur 
without fusion, boiling or bubbling, the spongy 
skeleton representing the ashes becoming fixed 
and transformed into a perfectly platinized 
plate. 

—R. Guyot, after examining the poisonous 
nature of the salts of rosolic acid, comes to 
these conclusions :—z. The rosolates of potash, 
soda-and baryta, have nojeffect.on the skin; 2. 
The sodic and potassic salts are not poisonous 
except when given internally; 3, The rosolate 
of baryta introduced: into. the system in a large 
dose, is poisonous, and in that case acts by its 
base; 4. Rosolates may be properly used either 
‘for general or partial dying. 


—Another formidable though minute enemy ~ 


to the grape-vine has been discovered at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it is possible our-vine- 
growers may have to meet the same predatory 
insect. 'tisa species of Acarus, so small as 


hardly to be perceptible to the naked-eye. It 
lives in the roots, between the bark and wood. 
Where they burrow, a bluish soft matter will 
be discovered. On examining this with the 
microscope, it is discovered to be crystallized 
sugar. This is formed from the: saccharine 
juice through the small canals in the sap-ves- 
sels, pierced by the insect. The result is the 
diminished vitality of the plant. As none but 
weak and badly-cultivated plants are attacked, 
the remedy is obvious. 


—Readers of a generation back may remem- 
ber in the Annales de Chemic et de Physique, for 
1833, M: St. Julien published an account of the 
process by which the Chinese manufacture tam- 
tams and cymbals, from which account it seem- 
ed the metal was hammered while hot. M.d 
Arcet replied to it, in the same publication, de- 
nying the fact, and proving that the Chinese 
instruments were made of a mixture of 80 per 
cent. of copper with 20 of pewter, and that this 
mixture, brittle when cold, was still more so 
when hot. He assumed that the metal wastem- 
pered in when liquid. ‘‘If the metal,” said he, 
‘* be changed in.shape by dipping it in cold wa- 
ter while red hot, ‘the form is rectified by gentle 
strokes of the hammer.” Sohe only tempered 
the liquid metal, or hammered it after it has 
shrunk. Nevertheless, St. Julien was right, 
and d’Arcet wrong. We need only look at the 
Chinese tam-tams to be. sure of this, for they 
bear the marks of violent blows of the ham- 
mer, showing they were beaten out a long time 
when at a temperature high enough to soften 
the metal, and continually diminish the thick- 
ness at the centre. The recent observations of 
M. Champion agree with St. Julien. M. Riche, 
also, after studying the admixtures used by the 
Chinese and Turks, came tothe conclusion that 
the: brass of these instruments is hammered, 
and can be:made into plates while. hot, as well 
as iron, or aluminium bronze. M. Champion, 
who watched every stage ot the manufacture 
near Shang-Hai, declares. the work to consist 
in hammering. the hot metal for seyeral hours, 
and then tempering it. MM: Riche and Cham- 
pion, who presented two perfect tam-tams to 
the Academie des Sciences; deseribe their process. 
They-found if the.mixture flowed into a mould, 
or if it ran into.sand in too thin discs, from.the 
1-8 to 1-5 of an inch, the work would not prob- 
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ably turn out well, because the discs themselves 
would contain bubbles. Hence, they used sand 
alone, and in that ran the metal in thicker discs, 
To follow the Chinese plan—that is, to stretch 
the disc by hammering at a dull red heat till it 
was reduced from 2-5 of an inch to 1-6 of that 
thickness—was not economical. The pestle 
hammer was tried, but did not strike sufficient- 
ly rapid blows. They at length made horizon- 
tal plates, nearly an inch thick, (23 millimetres,) 
of 78 parts of copper and 22 pewter. These 
were made into plates at a dull red heat, and a 
few strokes brought them to the thickness of 
less than a sixth of an inch, (4 millimetres.) 
The edges that were cracked were cut off hot; 
and the discs were hammered at ared heat, be- 
ginning in the centre, and proceeding after- 
wards all around with hard strokes. The disc 
had to be heated about twenty times to gain 
the requisite degree of thinness, for the ham- 
mering had to be stopped when the metal was 
no longer blood red, or the tam-tam would 
break. It was re-tempered, reheated and ham- 
mered again, and when the right thickness, the 
edges were raised with the hammer, and the in- 
strument tempered once more. They recom- 
mend, as heating occupies so much time, to 
hammer several discs at once, and finish them 
separately. Cymbals are made in the same 
way. 


—An amusing controversy is carried on, be- 
fore the French Academy, by two manufac- 
turers of artificial gems. One of these, Feil, 
sent some of his productions to the Academy, 
with an account of his: process. Whereupon 
the other, Gaudin, sends in a communication, 
in which he says—‘‘ As M. Feil has presented 
the Academy with precious stones obtained 
from the crucible, I ask permission to observe 
that I have done the same for ten gears. My 
plan was to place a Limoges emerald, with a 
solvent, ina crucible—this solvent may be phos- 
phoric or boric acid, fluoride of calcium, earth 
oxides, lime, magnesia, or baryta, along with 
potash or soda. The chief difficulty consists 
* in avoiding crystallizations. To do this, one 
must have a large proportion of the solvent, 
which diminishes hardness. This is why I have 
turned my attention to the production of glo- 
bules by: the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, which, 
sending out more volatile substances, and al- 
lowing more rapid refrigeration, gives sub- 
stances harder than those obtained from the 
crucible. The chief object of my experiments 
was to obtain very hard, transparent substances, 
which should take the place of precious stones, 
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and when I obtained crystals, however interest- 
ing those might be to science, I felt that my la- 
bor was lost. Notwithstanding the wishes of 
Messrs. Becquerel and Daubrée have for years 
expressed, that I should show a sample of my 
productions to the Academy, I have declined, 
since my labors were for a practical end. I sent 
a description of my process with my last speci- 
men, and as it reached the hands of M. Bee- 
querel a fortnight before that of M. Feil, I claim 
precedence. * * * Tonly use porcelain 
vases, and I vary my formula ad infinitum, 
sometimes making them with sand, alumina, 
clay, kaolin, talc, lime, &c., approaching the 
garnet formula as nearly as possible, that com- 
pound being viscous after fusing, and difficult 
to unvitrify. In fact garnets are so much more 
fusible than silex, that they give threads of ex- 
treme strength, and remarkably flexible, so that 
Froment was able to employ them instead of 
the spider lines for micrometers of astronomical 
glasses. My special endeavors are therefore 
directed to the production of really fine stones 
by the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, which stones 
are incapable of being filed. * * The pro- 
ducts obtained in crucibles never can, in my 
opinion, attain the same hardness without being 
unvitrified.” M. Weil claims that somebody 
has done this before, and that he dcn't claim to 
be an inventor, and so on; and thus the war 
wages, 

—A German chemist has discovered that im- 
pregnation with a concentrated solution of rock 
salt renders all timber fire-proof. The salt, too, 
renders wood proof against dry rot and the ra- 
vages of insects. 

—To manufacture water-proof paper, it must 
first be covered with a resinous liquid, then 
painted over with a solution of glue and soot, 
as, without this, the paper will show blotches. 
After this is dried, the actual waterproof coat 
is applied. This is prepared with 2 1-2 02. of 
powdered shellac, dissolved:in two pints of wa- 
ter, which is gradually brought to boil, and 
stirred until the substance is perfectly dissolved 
and softened, when gradually. one-third of an 
ounce of powdered borax is added, until an in- 
timate union of ‘the substances takes place. 
The liquid is then left to cool, and while still 
hot, any mineral color may be added, such as 
Jamp-black, yellow ochre, red ochre, iron blue, 
or burnt umber, whereupon it is left to get en~ 
tirely cold. ‘It is then ready for use. The ope- 
ration can be so quickly performed with a brush 
that two women can prepare 3,000 feet in ten 
hours. 





